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Tue Lisrary or ConGress, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. Overton Brooks, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: This study on the “History of United States 
Military Policy on Reserve Forces, 1775-1957” was prepared at your 
request in order to record the experience of the Nation in raising 
armed forces during times of emergency. The evolution of the militia 
from early colonial days is traced through successive stages of Fed- 
eral-State relationships to the modern concept of the National Guard 
of the United States. The main thesis of the study concerns the 
problem of maintaining standing armed forces which can be aug- 
mented by trained Reserves in time of war. A detailed history of this 
subject, developed in all its aspects, would require years of research 

resulting in several volumes. This particular study is an outline 
history of those developments which appear to be most important. in 
forming a background for present-day congressional consideration of 
military manpower problems. 

Military manpower policies have been described in the context of 
the eight principal wars in which the United States has been engaged. 
From the Revolution to the mobilization of men for the Korean yar, 
the historical pattern has been to expand a small armed force to peak 
numbers and train men after the conflict started ; as soon as hostilities 
were over, rapid demobilization cut down our military strength. This 
pattern was unbroken until after the cease-fire in Korea on July 27 
1953. International tension and public acceptance of its implications 
led to the maintenance of greater military strength after the cessation 
of hostilities than had existed when the Communists invaded the Re- 
pubhic of Korea. Even though deterrent forces-in-being are now 
stabilized at a higher level than ever before, the protection of the 
Nation necessitates trained reservists and Reserve units which can be 
speedily mobilized; thus the problem of the numbers of men, and the 
type of training required for any war that might be forced upon us, 
continues to be an issue before Congress. 

The report was written by BE ilene Galloway, national defense 
analyst, Legislative Reference Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest 8S. Grirrira, Director. 
(111) 
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HISTORY OF UNITED STATES MILITARY POLICY 
ON RESERVE FORCES, 1775-1957 


I. InrrRopucTION 


Under its constitutional power to provide for the common defense, 
Congress has the responsibility of determining how Armed Forces 
are to be raised and supported, and is also empowered “to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces.” 
Although there have been periods when the absence of enemy aggre- 
sion afforded peace to the Nation, the United States has had to fight 
eight principal wars, including the Korean conflict in which other 
members of the United Nations participated. The character of the 
enemy has changed from the time when each frontiersman armed 
himself against hostile Indians to the present danger of surprise attack 
by nuclear weapons; but the problem has remained the same—since 
we have no control over the plans of an aggressive enemy, what policies 
shall we follow in order to insure the Nation’s preservation ? 

This question is complicated by new factors: total nuclear war would 
cause such devastation that victory as we have known it in the past 
would be impossible; the use of nuclear weapons in a surprise attack 
would allow no time to build up effective military forces afterward; 
and the complexity of modern weapons requires a considerable lead 
time in their production and in the training of men in their use, These 
factors have led to the concept of maintaining strong forces in being to 
deter war and to be militarily prepared if war should be forced upon 
us. To meet these objectives, larger standing forces are being main- 
tained than in times past when our custom was to expand our Mili- 
tary Establishment in time of war and demobilize it immediately 
thereafter. Nevertheless, these forces in being must not be so large 
as to jeopardize the healthy functioning of our economy, and it is 
therefore necessary to have trained reservists and Reserve units to 
augment the Regular forces during an emergency. 

Although national defense is beset by new hazards, a survey of our 
past experience in raising Armed Forces should provide a background 
from which some lessons may be learned in estimating the probable 
repercussions of future military manpower policies. In the past, some 
policies have exacted penalties in terms of longer wars, more lives 
lost, more economic and social dislocation; others have increased local 
participation in democracy, controlled the possibility of corruption, 
and brought about an. equitable distribution of the obligation for 
military service. Our historical experience in mobilizing manpower 
for military action lies in these wars: the American Revolution, 
1775-83: the War of 1812, 1812-15; the Mexican War, 1846-48; the 
Civil War, 1861-65; the Spanish-American War, 1898; World War 
I, 1917-18: World War IT, 1941-45; and the Korean war, 1950-53. 

(441) 
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Il. Tue Revotutrtonary War Pertiop 


Each of the 13 American colonies had compulsory military training 
and service laws whose origin traced back to the English militia sys- 
tem. From early Anglo-Saxon days, the local defense forces of Eng- 
land consisted of the “fyrd,” the aen’s militia of freemen who were 
liable for military service from the ages of 16 to 60 years. They were 
required to furnish their own weapons and were not obliged to fight 
outside the realm. 

The early colonists of America naturally brought with them this 
military institution which formed an essential part of frontier life. 
The necessity of defending themselves against Indian attacks and 
against other nations contending for land in the New World, caused 
the American colonies to adopt laws obligating all able-bodied males 
for military training and service. Men from 16 to 60 years were 
organized into “trained bands” similar to those in England, and these 
bands became the colonial militia. It was a democratic military insti- 
tution which made unnecessary a large standing army, but as a fighting 
force it had weaknesses which added to the difficulties of General] 
Washington and lengthened the American Revolutionary War. 

For fighting men to use in the War for Independence, it was neces- 
sary to depend upon the militia forces of 13 separate colonies, each of 
which was reluctant to give any power to a central government. The 
slowness of transportation and communication facilities made it diffi- 
cult to mobilize men who lived in outlying areas; they could not be 
brought together for sufficient military training and discipline and 
for a long enough time to carry on a campaign. The inefficiency of 
the colonial militia was emphasized by various factors—untrained 
and undisciplined troops and officers were required to provide their 
own weapons, ammunition, horses, and equipment; enlistments were 
for short terms; and the men formed essentially a local defense force 
under the control of each separate colony. All these were factors 
which operated against the concept of an efficient Federal Army. 

The Continental Congress could do little more than recommend, in 
its resolution of July 18, 1775, “to the inhabitants of the United Eng- 
lish Colonies that all able bodied, effective men, between 16 and 50 
years of age, be forced into companies of militia” and prepare for 
defense. Writing to the Continental Congress in December 1776, 
General Washington blamed short enlistments and “a mistaken de- 
pendence upon militia” as the cause of misfortune and accumulation 
of debt, and of the militia said that they “come in you cannot tell how, 
go you cannot tell when, and act you cannot tell where, consume your 
provisions, exhaust your stores, and leave you at last at a critical 
moment.”? This wartime experience led Washington to conclude 
that a trained, well-regulated militia was essential for the defense of 
the country, a sentiment he expressed to Alexander Hamilton in 1783. 

The British had, at most, about 42,000 soldiers, while the Colonies 
had a total engaged of approximately 500,000, a figure which included 
many reenlistments as can be seen from the fact that the estimated 
peak strength was 35,000. A continent could not be held with 42,000 
men, and the persistent resistance of the Colonies finally gave them 
victory after 8 long years. 


1Palmer, John McAuley, America in Arms, the experience of the United States with 
military organization. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1941, pp. 14-15 
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Following the war, the Armed Forces were reduced to 80 men. On 
June 2, 1784, the Congress— 

Resolved, That the commanding officer be, and he is hereby directed to dis- 
charge the troops now in the service of the United States, except twenty-five 
privates to guard the stores at Fort Pitt and fifty-five to guard the stores at West 
Point, and other magazines, with a proportionate number of officers; no officer 
to remain in service above the rank of captain, and those privates to be retained 
who were enlisted on the best terms: /rovided, That Congress before its recess 
shall not take other measures respecting the disposition of those troops. 


By 1789, the estimated Army strength was 886. 

To list the weaknesses of the manpower-mobilization policies of the 
Revolutionary War is to suggest the apparent remedies: that to be 
effective, troops should be required to serve for the duration of the 
war; that an adequate armed force cannot.be built up by voluntary 
enlistments; and that militia troops under State control cannot be 
integrated to meet the defense needs of the National Government. 
However, the military-manpower situation remained unchanged under 
the Articles of Confederation, and it was not until the Constitution 
was adopted that the Federal Government was given powers which 
were coextensive with its responsibility to “provide for the Common 
Defense * * *,” 


LIL. Tue ConsriruTion AND Earty Munirary L&GisLaTion 


Most of the powers of Congress which relate to the raising and 
support of armies are to be found in article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution. 

ARTICLE I 


Seo. 8. (1) The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts, and Excises, to pay the debts and provide for the Common Defence and 
general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts, and Excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States; 

* * a 2 = © * 

Seo. 8. (11) To declare war, grant letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make 
Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water; 

Sec. 8. (12) To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that use shall be for a longer Term than two Years; 

Sec. 8. (13) To provide and maintain a Navy; 

Sec. 8. (14) To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land 
and naval Forces; 

Sec. 8. (15) To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of 
the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

Sec. 8. (16) To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the Militia, 
and for governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of the 
Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; * * *. 


Other pertinent constitutional provisions are: 


ARTICLE II 


Sec. 2. (1) The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual Service of the United States; * * *. 


AMENDMENT II 


A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 


86066—57—No. 17———-2 
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Although George Washington considered the poorly organized 
militia of the Revolution a “broken staff” which could not be depended 
upon, he favored a well-regulated militia as the basis for effective 
national defense. In his Sentiments on a Peace Establishment, he 
wrote: 

It may be laid down as a primary position, and the basis of our system that 
every Citizen who enjoys the protection of a free Government, owed not only a 
proportion of his property, but even of his personal services to the defense of it, 
and consequently that the Citizens of America (with a few legal and official 
exceptions) from 18 to 50 Years of Age should be borne on the Militia Rolls, pro- 
vided with uniform Arms, and so far accustomed to the use of them, that the Total 
strength of the Country might be called forth at Short Notice * * * (and) duly 
organized into Commands * * * They ought to be regularly Mustered and 
trained, and to have their Arms and Accoutrements inspected at certain appoinred 
times * * * (and) able bodied young Men, between the age of 18 and 25 * * * 
drafted to form a Corps in every State * * * to be employed whenever it may 
become necessary in the service of their Country * * *. 

A well-regulated militia was advocated by Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, and attempts were made to enact a law to insure an 
effective citizen army which could be called up in case of need. Public 
opinion, however, would not support an efficient militia system which 
might give more power to the Federal Government. 

The Militia Act of 1792 set the Federal seal of approval on the 
old militia organization with all its known weaknesses. Concurrent, 
voluntary State action was necessary for the proper execution of the 
law which contained no provisions for training and no penalties to aid 
in its enforcement. 

The responsibility for providing men was given to the various State 
governments while the responsibility for providing horses, arms, and 
other equipment was given to each individual citizen. The obligation 
of the citizen for milits ary service was affirmed, however, the act pro- 
viding: 

That each and every free able-bodied white male citizen ef the respective 
states, resident therein, who is or shall be of the age of eighteen years, and 
under the age of forty-five years * * * shall severally and respectively be en- 
rolled in the militia by the captain or commanding officer of the company, within 
whose bounds such citizen shall reside * * * every citizen so enrolled and noti- 
fied, shall, within six months thereafter, provide himself with a good musket 
or firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch 
with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges, suited to the 
bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of 
powder and ball: * * * and shall appear, so armed, accoutred and provided, 
when called out to exercise, or into service * * *. 

These self-armed men were called out to exercise on an annual 

“muster day,” when they held a great celebration. This Reserve force 
from which an army was to be raised in the event of invasion was 
largely undisciplined, lacking in uniformity of weapons, equipment, 
and pay, and w as overorganized into innumerable regiments, brigades, 
and divisions which had a maximum number of untrained officers. 

Threats of internal disorder, such as the Whiskey Rebellion (1794) 
and invasion from without by English, Spanish, or French forces, 
resulted in further legislation in 1794, 1797, 1798, 1803, and 1808. In 
general, these acts authorized the President to require the State gov- 
ernors to organize, arm, and equip 80,000 to 100,000 effective militia, 





2 Fitzpatrick, John C., editor, The Writings of George Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944, vol. 26: pp. 389-390. 
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although they were not to compel the men to serve longer than 3 
months in any one tour of duty (1794). Volunteers were encouraged 
and enlistments were sought by offering bounties, pay for 3 months, 
and the promise of 160 acres of land to men who would serve their 
full term of enlistment. 

Thomas Jefferson expressed his concern about a properly trained 

teserve in his annual message to Congress on December 3, 1805 : 

In the meantime, you will consider whether it would not be expedient for 
a state of peace as well as of war so to organize or class the militia as would 
enable us on any sudden emergency to call fur the services of the younger por- 
tions, unencumbered with the old and those having families. Upward of 300,000 
able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 26 years, which the last census shows 
we may now count within our limits, will furnish a competent number for 
offense or defense in any point where they may be wanted, and will give time 
for raising regular forces after the necessity of them shall become certain; and 
the reducing to the early period of life all its active service cannot but be desir- 
able to our younger citizens of the present as well as future times, inasmuch 
as it engaged to them in more advanced age a quiet and undisturbed repose in 
the bosom of their families. I can not then but earnestly recommend to your 
early consideration the expediency of so modifying our militia system, as by a 
separation of the more active part from that which is less so we may draw from 
it when necessary an efficient corps fit for real and active service, and to be 
called to it in regular rotation.® , 

In 1810, President Madison urged the establishment of a well- 
organized militia along the lines suggested by Washington and Jeffer- 
son, but no action had been taken to stre ngthen the military forces of 
the Nation by the time war broke out in 1819. 


VI. Tue War or 1812 


When hostilities began, the Army lacked 28,917 of attaining its 
authorized strength of 35,603. The Congress sought to expand the 
small Regular Army by calling for 30,000 volunteers ‘and 80,000 militia. 
As in the Revolutionary War, resort was made to short term enlist - 
ments and to bounties, but even these measures did not result in an 
effective Armed Force. Although the Militia Act of 1792 affirmed 
the power of the Federal Government to call all able-bodied men for 
military service, there was strong opposition in Congress to carrying 
out this policy. The President could do little more than to “require 
the executives of the several States” to furnish the militia and there 
were some States which refused to comply. In refusing a mili- 
tia quota from Massachusetts, the Governor said that “* * * no 
power is given (by the Constitution) either to the President or to 
the Congress to determine * * * (whether the exigencies on *'*.? 
exec uting the laws of the Union, of suppressing insurrection or of 
repelling i invasions * * *” actually exist. 

Reverting to the historical theory of the British militia, the Amer- 
ican forces contended that they were formed only for the purpose 
of repelling an invasion and could not be used to invade. Some of 
the militia refused to enter Canada, leaving a group which had already 
crossed the border to be wiped out by enemy action. 

What happens when untrained forces are called up was illustrated 
at Bladensburg in 1814 when fresh British reinforcements marched on 


® Congressional Record, 66th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 59, p. 5391. 
*Upton Emory, The Military Policy of the United States, 64th Cong., Ist sess. 8S. Doc. 
No. 379, 1880, p. 96. 
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the Capital. From farms and shops, 4,400 men gathered to repel the 
invasion ; but the green troops, led by untrained officers, ran when the 
redcoats ‘opened fire. The small defending marine force was trained 
but greatly outnumbered. The cabinet officers who rode out to give 
advice on the battle were of little help. The British marched on 
Washington, burning the White House and public buildings. At no 
time did the enemy have more than 30,000 men in the war, while the 
United States engaged almost 527,000, but with a peak strength of 
158,500. The British could not conquer a continent with such a small 
number of troops, while the Americans could not win an early decisive 
victory because of scattered war efforts and lack of planning. The 
war dragged on for 3 years. 

One of the issues, however, which had arisen during this war when 
State governors refused to furnish militia quotas, was later decided, 
in 1827, in favor of the Federal Government. In Martin v. Mott (12 
Wheaton 28), the Supreme Court declared : 

We are all of the opinidn, that the authority to decide whether the exigency 
has arisen, belongs exclusively to the President, and that his decision is con- 
clusive upon all other persons. We think that this construction necessarily 


results from the nature of the power itself, and from the manifest object con- 
templated by the act of Congress. 


V. Tae Mexican War, 1846-48 


On May 11, 1846, President Polk sent a war message to Congress 
that “After reiterated menaces, Mexico has passed the boundar y of the 
United States, has invaded our territory and shed American blood 
upon the American soil.”* At that time the paper strength of the 
Army was 8,613 men, the actual strength 5,300. Furthermore, the 
troops were scattered in a hundred posts ‘throughout the country. The 
Nation had not had such a small military force since 1808, although 
the population had doubled in the intervening years. ‘There were, 
however, 2 assets in the manpower situation : some of the Regulars were 
more effective because of their training and service on frontier posts, 
and there were 500 West Point graduates available to serve as officers. 

The war was fought on foreign soil, and therefore it was not possible 
to call up the militia which claimed constitutional immunity against 
being used as an invading force. The miltia clause of the Constitu- 
tion’ was not used; rather, the Federal Government asked the States 
for volunteers under its power to raise and support armies. ‘The men, 
of course, were largely drawn from the militia and had little or no 
training. 

The war was fought with Regulars and Volunteers. The Regulars 
had to enlist for 5 years, whereas the 50,000 Volunteers which the 
President was authorized to recruit, had to serve only 12 months. The 
law of May 13, 1846, stated that Volunteers could be called “to serve 
12 months after they shall have arrived at the place of rendezvous, or 
to the end of the war unless sooner discharged, according to the time 
for which they shall have been mustered into service.” ® Although it 
would appear that the President had discretion to call for enlistments 


5 Morison, Samuel Eliot, and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of the American 
Republic. New York, Oxford University Press, 1950, p. 592. 

¢Palmer, John McAuley, America in Arms; the experience of the United States with 
military organization. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1941, p. 90. 
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“to the end of the war,” this clause was interpreted by the War Depart- 
ment to mean that the individual had discretion in the matter. The 
short term enlistment was naturally more attractive than “the end of 
the war” or the 5-year period, and it became difficult to fill the ranks 
with Regulars. Meanwhile, the Volunteers could hardly be trained 
before it was time for them to go home, and once more it was proved 
that short term ee are expensive and have the effect of 
lengthening the we 

The Volunteers dxpecninnd their own difficulties in the Mexican 
campaign, being required to furnish their own clothes, horses, and 
horse equipment, for the use of which they received 40 cents a day 
additional pay. It was not until the end of the war that it was decided 
to furnish uniforms for Volunteers as well as for the Regulars. Al- 
though the Volunteers were offered $12 bounty if they would reenlist 
in Mexico for the duration of the war, many of them preferred to 
go home. 

When halfway to Mexico City, Gen. Winfield Scott, had to send 
home 4,000 men whose terms of enlistment had expired. His force 
falling from 10,000 to less than 6,000, General Scott had to wait for 
3 months before reenforcements arrived, thus allowing time for the 
Mexicans to build up their forces. General Scott was expected ‘to 
live off the land, to capture ammunition with which to fight, to con- 
tend with insubordinate volunteer officers, and to wage a campaign 
with half the men he thought necessary for the purpose. In spite 
of these difficulties, however, his tattered troops finally reached Mexico 
City. 

The only plan for defense in the ensuing years was to call up 

Volunteers to expand the standing army. This “expansible standing 
army” idea first appeared 1 in December 1820 when Secretary of War 
John C. Calhoun sent to Congress a plan whereby the peacetime regu- 
lar army would be enlarged during an emergency by volunteers who 
would double the battalions. George W ashington’ s criticisms of the 
ill-regulated militia were quoted in support of this idea, but his peace 
establishment plan for a small standing army to be reinforced by 
trained reserves was not quoted because it was lost in the archives for 
147 years. It was not until 1930 that Washington’s “Sentiments on 
a Peace Establishment,” was found in the Library of Congress by 
Brig. Gen. John McAuley Palmer, and published i in his book “Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Wilson: Three War Statesmen.” 

The Mexican War, won by an Army of Regulars and Volunteers, 
gave weight to the policy of the “ex es ansible standing army,” espoused 
by so many military thinkers in su sequent years. That enlistments 
should be for the duration of a war is a lesson that might have been 
learned, but 13 years later the country bec ame involved in the Civil 
War and began with enlistments of only 3 months. So little militar y 
planning h: ad been done that Lincoln was hampered by some of the 
same problems with which Washington had to contend during the 
Revolution. 

VI. Trae Crvm War, 1861-65 


Of the War Between the States, Senator James M. Mason of Vir- 
ginia, said: “I look upon it then, sir, as a war of sentiment and opinion 
by one form of society against another form of society.” ? 


7 Morison, op. cit., p. 652. 
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There was the possibility that the issue could have been settled by 
nonmilitary means had a sufficient military force existed as a deterrent 
to war. Had the Federal Government been operating according to 
a planned military policy, a situation would have existed whereby the 
organized regiments of the North and South would have been in the 

atio of 9 to. 1, considering the greater population of the Northern 
States.’ At the time the issue of sl avery became crucial, however, 
the Union Army numbered 16,367 men in 198 companies, 183 of which 
were scattered on the frontiers. This weakness made secession seem 
militarily feasible. War was chosen as the method of resolving the 
issue, and in the absence of a sound military manpower policy, it was 
2 years after the war started before trained armies began to fight de- 
cisive battles. The result was costly in terms of the length of the war, 
the number of casualties, and the loss in resources and money. 

Seven States had seceded when Lincoln became President. Twelve 
days after his inauguration, Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, called out 100,000 volunteers for 12 months. By April 1861, 
a third of these troops were equipped and partially trained, serving 
under West Point graduates who had returned to the South at the 
time of the great decision. 

Lincoln called 10 companies of District of Columbia militia, but 
these troops could not be sent outside the Federal District. Not hav- 
ing an adequate regular army, it became necessary to call upon the 
States to furnish 75,000 militia, but by law they could not be kept in 
the Federal service for more than 3 months. This hastily called and 
untrained “Reserve force” could hardly be put in readiness for battle 
before the enlistments expired. Those who served in the Shenandoah 
Valley refused to stay longer, and in the Manassas area, they marched 
away in the midst of battle when their time was up. 

On July 22, 1861, Congress authorized the President to accept 
500,000 volunteers to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, enforce 
law, and protect public property. These volunteers were to serve not 
less than 6 months nor more than 3 vei irs, and were to be disbanded 
at the end of the war. Officers were elected by the men in their com- 
panies. This practice led to the political reward of untrained officers. 
A man who could raise and equip a regiment naturally became an 
officer, while trained Regular officers were often passed over. On 
the Confederate side, however, United States Army officers were al- 
lowed to keep their rank and rise in the service, a practice which 
proved its value to the South. 

On July 25, 1861, after only 2 more days of debate, the President was 
authorized to accept volunteers for 500,000 men who were to be mus- 
tered into the service “during the war.” By July 29 another statute 
authorized the President to call forth the militia but provided “that 
such continuance in service shall not extend beyond 60 days after the 
commencement of the next regular session of Congress. * * * 

Within the following year, it became apparent that voluntary re- 
cruiting had failed asa ‘method of raising armies, and on July 17, 1862, 
the Congress authorized the President to call forth the militia of the 
States for 9 months, defining the militia as “all able-bodied male citi- 
zens between the ages of eighteen and forty-five.” Every soldier was 
to receive his first month’s pay and a bounty of $25, but those who 
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volunteered for 12 months were to receive a bounty of $50. This made 
it possible for the President to draft 300,000 militia, but the 9-month 
provision made it difficult thereafter to recruit volunteers for “3 years 
or the war.” This “Reserve force” of militia did not have sufficient 
traming to be used during the summer and fall, nor could the men be 
used effectively during the winter months; » by” spring their 9-month 
enlistment term had expired. It was a parent that the responsibility 
for national defense could not be met by dependence upon the State 
militia system. It became necessary to introduce the draft. 

On March 3, 1863, Congress passed “An act for enrolling and calling 
out the national forces” which were defined as “all able-bodied male 
citizens * * * between the ages of 20 and 45 years.” Those drafted 
were to serve “during the present rebellion,” but not to exceed 3 years. 
But the law also provided that the draftee could furnish a substitute 
to take his place or could pay $300 for a substitute and thus be “dis- 
charged from further liability under that draft.” A bounty of $50 
was also provided for volunteer reenlistments. 

There was great opposition to conscription throughout the North 
and in New York C ity a draft riot broke out on July 11, 1863. Ten 
thousand troops were required to put down the riot which resulted i ina 
thousand casualties.” Troops were even sent from Gettysburg. 
Finally, howerer: there was acceptance of the pr inciple that the Fed- 
eral Government has power to call forth citizens to defend their 
country. 

When all returns were in it appeared that 292,441 names were drawn from 
the wheels and that 39,877 men had failed to report, leaving 252,564 for examina- 
tion. For one reason and another, 164,394 were exempted, leaving for duty 
88,170, of whom 52,288 purchased exemption which vielded the Government 
$15,686,400, and left but 35,882 men for service. Of these 26,002 were sub- 
stitutes.” 

The result of the Civil War draft on other counts, according to the 
Jomt Army and Navy Selective Service Committee, was “about as 
bad as it could have been.” The committee summarized the mistakes 
of this draft as follows: 

In the first place, the draft was introduced 2 years after war began. Instead 
of being a popular measure to insure orderly mobilization of the Nation’s man- 
power, it was by now only a means of coercing those who had declined to vol- 
unteer. It was not made the sole method of recruitment; on the contrary, vol- 
untary recruiting continued full blast, and the draft was applied only in those 
districts which failed to fill their quotas with volunteers. Hence public odium 
quickly attached not only to the drafted man, but to the district where the draft 
was necessary. It was obvious that a drafted man represented a community 
which was unwilling to perform its duty. . ‘ 

Second, the machinery set up to conduct the draft was simultaneously assigned 
the duty of apprehending spies and deserters. The draft registration was con- 
ducted by the military, using force when necessary. Men were registered by a 
house-to-house canvas, and hunted down when they hid. In the public eye, the 
manhunts for deserters and for registrants were similar enterprises, and the 
draft was further stigmatized. . a, 

Third, the Federal Government alone conducted the draft machinery. rhe 
local governments of the States and counties were not made parties, either in 
action or in responsibility. Draft quotas were allotted from Washington to 
each congressional district, which was a casual division of the national system 
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and not an organized unit of local self-government. It was made to seem that 
the Federal Government was using its Army to drag men away without regard 
to fundamental democratic processes. 

Fourth, the recruiting process was vastly expensive. Since the local com- 
munities wished to avoid the stigma of the draft by producing a full quota of 
volunteers, large cash bounties were offered for recruits. General Crowder 
reports that the cost of recruiting each man in the Civil War was $228, as against 
$8 in the World War I. Even if considerable errors were found in either 
figure, the comparison would still remain staggering. 

Fifth, the law fell heavily upon the poor and allowed the rich to escape. After 
being drafted, a man could either hire a substitute or purchase exemption out- 
right for $300. These provisions favored not only the rich individual but also 
the rich district. The rich districts filled their quotas from the poor districts by 
purchasing substitutes and by offering lavish bounties for volunteers. The poor 
districts, whose men were thus credited to rich districts, still had to fill their 
own quotas as Ww ell. In a saying of the time, it was “the rich man’s money and 
the poor man’s blood.” 

Sixth, the Civil War draft induced corruption on a vast scale. “Substitute 
brokers” traded in the sale of substitutes. This commerce created “professional 
substitutes” who, after getting their money, deserted and sold themselves again 
and again in new localities. “Bounty jumpers” similarly lived well by repeated 
enlistments and desertions. Corruption also enriched many civilian officials and 
Army officers concerned with draft administration. 

* * * Tn short, the Civil War draft was enforced not by the will of the people 
but by the weapons of the Army; it was a coercive factor in a vastly expensive 
recruiting process; its weight fell wholly on the poor; it nourished vicious forms 
of corruption. It was begun too late, after enthusiasm for the war had died. It 
aroused bitter hatred and was resisted by riots amounting to serious insurrec- 
tions. It can perhaps be excused as the measure of a desperate government; but 
it was about as bad as it could have been.” 

In the South, also, the Confederate Government had an unhappy 
experience with conscription. Although the first troops had volun- 
teered for a year, it was necessary thereafter to resort to the draft. 
This was done at first to a the volunteers from going home. 
Wealthy draftees could hire substitutes for wages, and there was a 
saying, similar to the one in the North, that “It was the rich man’s war 
and the poor man’s fight.” Many occupational groups were exempted, 
and those who wished to dodge the draft found safe jobs for them- 
selves. 

Of the 2.128.948 men engaged on the side of the North, the draft 
supplied only 119,000, of w hom 73,000 were substitutes. The war had 
been fought by 2 million volunteers, but the “dribblings of untrained 
levies” dragged the fighting out for 4 years. When the conflict ended, 
there were “only 2 95 organized companies, although 448 were author- 
ized. By October 1865, 800,963 men had been demobilized. Short en- 
listments and bounties depleted the manpower source from which the 
Regular Army could expect recruits.” The war and its aftermath 
followed a familiar pattern; a small armed force was quickly expanded 
in the face of war; when the danger was past, the armies were cut 
back by rapid demobilization. 

An analysis of the Civil War draft was made by Brig. Gen. James 
Oakes, the ann nce provost marshal general for Illinois, His report 
of August 9 9, 1865, not only described the shortcomings of the draft 
policy, but his suggestions for improvement bore fruit a half-century 
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after his death when the Selective Service Act of World War I was 
formulated. General Oakes stated : 

All that the Government wants is men; and all that the people * * * want is 
a simple, direct, and palpably just and intelligible distribution of the burden.” 

He recommended that no bounties be paid; no substitutes allowed; 
service should be for the duration of the war; drafted men should be 
required to report personally to a registration office and not be 
recruited in their homes; drafted men should be listed according to 
their permanent address and not the place of registration; the quotas 
of men to be raised should be allotted by States and not congressional 
districts; and medical and legal personnel should be provided for 
State administration offices. In concluding his report, General Oakes 
wrote: 


It is to be hoped that the great lessons of this war will not be lost upon the 
country. * * * And if these lessons are wisely improved, the Nation would 
embark in another war, whether foreign or domestic, with incomparably greater 
advantages for its successful prosecution than were possessed at the commence- 
ment of the late rebellion.” 

Another Civil War officer, Brevet Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, devoted 
himself to the improvement of the military system. At the close of 
the war, he was sent abroad with two other officers to study the armies 
of Europe and Asia, and upon his return wrote the “Military Policy 
of the United States.” This study was not printed by the Govern- 
ment, but was filed in the War Department archives in manuscript 
form. General Sherman penciled on the original copy, “The time 
may not be now, but will come when these will be appreciated, and 
may bear fruit even in our day.” General Upton died in 1881, but 
20 years later his report was published, and on February 21, 1903, Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root said, “Were Upton living today, still upon 
the active list of the Army, he would see all of the great reforms for 
which he contended substantially secured.” Although General Upton 
had not had the benefit of reading Washington’s statement regarding 
the need for a well-regulated militia in his Sentiments on a Peace 
Establishment (a lost manuscript at the time), he had analyzed the 
defects and needs of the Military Establishment so that his study 
contained many recommendations of lasting importance. 

One step which was taken during the Civil War had the effect. of 
strengthening military policy. On July 2, 1862, the Morrill Act was 
approved, an act donating public lands to the several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. The States were authorized to use the interest 
on the money derived from the sale of lands “to the endowment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of at least one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” When Representative 
Morrill spoke on June 6, 1862, in the House of Representatives, he said : 

Something of military instruction has been incorporated in the bill in con- 
sequence of the new conviction of its necessity forced upon the attention of 
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the loyal States by the history of the past year. A total unpreparedness presents 
too many temptations even to a foe otherwise weak. The national school at 
West. Point may suffice for the Regular Army in ordinary years of peace, but 
it is wholly inadequate when a large army is to be suddenly put into service. 
If we ever expect to reduce the Army to its old dimensions, and again rely upon 
the volunteer system for defense, each State must have the means within itself 
to organize and officer-its own forces. With such a system as that here offered— 
nurseries in every State—an efficient force would at all times be ready to support 
the cause of the Nation and secure that wholesome respect which belongs to a 
people whose power is always equal to its pretensions. 

* * * Then follows the necessity of military and naval protection. In a 
free government we have proved—notwithstanding some, “in time of tempta- 
tion, fall away’’—that patriotism is spontaneous; but doubtless many valuable 
lives would have been saved in the progress of this plague-spotted rebellion had 
we not so long assumed that military discipline was also spontaneous. If ever 
again our legions are summoned to the field, let us show we are not wholly un- 
prepared * * * We can only be secure at home and abroad by being ready at 
all times to “ask nothing but what is clearly right, and submit to nothing 
wrong,” and with Jacksonian nerve accept any responsibility of our position. 
The true way to nurse patriotism, after having institutions really worth a 
struggle, is to inspire our people with confidence, by giving them proper training, 
that they are equal to their mission and that failure is impossible.” 


When the Civil War was over, the States began to establish uni- 
versities and agricultural colleges where, among other subjects, mili- 
tary science and tactics were taught. Federal legislative action in the 
18.0’s and 1880's authorized officers and equipment to assist in the 
program. In 1888 such Federal assistance was extended to other 
institutions and high schools. Here were the early ancestors of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. First Lt. John J. Pershing was 

rofessor of military science and tactics at the University of Nebraska 
in 1892, and this university cadet corps became the First Nebraska 
Volunteer Infantry when the Spanish-American War started in 1898. 





VIL. Tue Seanisu-American War, 1898 


War was declared on April 25, 1898, 3 days after Congress passed 
“An act to provide for temporarily increasing the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States in time of war * * *.” This act provided 
that all able-bodied male citizens between 18 and 45 years of age 
should constitute the national forces and be liable for milits ary duty. 
The organized and active land forces were to consist of the Army and 
the militia of the several States when called into the service of the 
United States. In time of war, the Army was divided into two 
branches: The Regular Army which was the permanent Military Es- 
tablishment in peace and war, and the volunteer army which was to 
be maintained only duringa war. Volunteers were enlisted for 2 years 
and could be discharged as soon as their purpose had been accom- 
plished. The Regular Army of 25,000 was expanded to 280,564 by 
volunteers and it was not necessary to resort to conscription as the war 
lasted only 109 days. 

Although the Spanish-American War is often regarded by mili- 
tary historians as an expedition rather than a real war, it highlighted 
certain defects in policy which led to a thorough reorganization of 
the Military. Establishment in 1903. The Federal Government was 
responsible for the national defense, but it was dependent upon the 
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States for militia or volunteers drawn from the militia.“® There was 
no central agency which could really coordinate the various State 
militia groups. There was, indeed, the lack of a general staff in 
Washington which could control and make plans for the Armed 
Forces. No objective system for the selection of officers had yet been 
adopted—it was still the practice in the various States for the men to 
elect their own officers. State and local politics often interfered with 
working out efficient methods of administration. And the war espe- 
cially demonstrated the need for better logistics and medical care. 

In raising the army for the Spanish-American War, it was necessary 
in the act of April 22, 1898, to provide that an organized State com- 
pany, battalion, or regiment enlisting in the volunteer army in a body, 
could have its officers appointed by the State governors. On April 
26, the New York State troops voted as to whether or not they would 
join the war. It was said that in one State a “socially exclusive mili- 
tia regiment voted not to take part in the war because it did not care 
to mingle with ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’ or receive orders from officers 
whom it did not know.” ** 

After thousands of volunteers had been recruited, however, it was 
found that transportation was inadequate, orders were conflicting, 
and there was a lack of adequate food, equipment, and medical sup- 
plies. Men and equipment were separated in different troopships, 
several regiments were ordered to occupy the same space, and on June 
5, 1898, General Miles sent the following telegram to Washington 
from Tampa: 

This expedition has been delayed through no fault of anyone connected with 
it. It contains the principal part of the Army which for intelligence and effi- 
ciency is not exceeded by any body of troops on earth. It contains 14 of the 
best-conditioned regiments of volunteers, the last of which arrived this morn- 
ing. Yet these have never been under fire. Between 30 and 40 percent are 
undrilled, and in one regiment over 300 men had never fired a gun.” 

It was apparent then, even before the war was over, that the mili- 
tary system would have to be organized and this task was undertaken 
by Secretary of War Elihu Root. 


VIL. Tur Act or 1903 


When Secretary of War Elihu Root laid the cornerstone of the Army 
War College on February 21, 1903, he pointed out the necessity for 
legislation that would establish— 


an adequate system for raising, training, and officering the volunteer forces of the 
future, It is of first importance that the distinction between volunteers and 
militia shall be observed, and that, while the selection of officers of militia shall 
continue, as it must under the Constitution, to rest with the States, following such 
mode of selection as they prefer, the officers of the volunteer forces of the United 
States shall hold their commissions from the President * * *.° 


In speaking before the Senate Military Affairs Committee on the 
necessity for military reform, he said: 


Now T want to say that I believe that with the organization as it was at the 
outbreak of the War with Spain and is now, the outbreak of war would irretriev- 
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ably ruin any man who was Secretary of War. I think the organization is such 
that it is impossible that successful results shall be produced until they have 
been worked out by the most painful and expensive experience. They will come 
in time because the American people will get up a jury-rigged, extempore 
organization, which will be adapted to the circumstances, but you will not have 
had forethought and prevision and prearrangement and an understanding of 
what was going to be done unless you get a different organization in time of 
peace.” 

To achieve an efficient peacetime establishment, Congress passed an 
“Act to promote the efficiency of the militia,” often referred to as the 
Dick Act in honor of its sponsor Congressman George F. Dick. Thus 
on January 21, 1903, we leave the Militia Act of 1792, which had been 
on the statute books for 111 years, and enter the modern period of the 
development of the National Guard. 

Experience with the National Guard of the various States led to 
those provisions in the 1903 law which drew a clear distinction between 
the National Guard and the militia. The name “National Guard” first 
came into use in 1824 when Lafayette, who had been in command of 
the National Guard in Paris in 1789, visited New York. Asan honor 
to their visitor, some of the State regiments adopted his title which 
spread to other States so that by 1896 only three were officially using 
the word “militia.” There was confusion as to the difference between 
the militia and the National Guard, and the terms have often been used 
as if they were interchangeable. This is understandable when we con- 
sider that for many years the annual report to the Congress by the 
Secretary of War contained statistics on these groups as “the militia 
force of the United States”; and it was not until 1933 that the War 
Department changed the name of its Militia Bureau to the National 
Guard Bureau. 

The act of 1903 provided that the militia was to consist of every able- 
bodied male citizen (including aliens who intend to become citizens) 
from 18 to 45 years of age, and they were to be divided into 2 classes: 
The Organized Militia to be known as the National Guard of each State 
or Territory, and the Reserve Militia which was simply the remainder 
of the manpower pool of this age group. The National Guard organi- 
zations became privileged to participate in the apportionment of the 
annual Federal appropriation, and their organization, armament, and 
discipline were to be similar to those of the Regular and Volunteer 
armies. Annual drill, instruction, and target practice were required. 
The President was given authority to call out the National Guard for 
9 months whenever the United States was invaded or in danger of 
invasion. When these various State and Territorial guard troops 
were called into the actual service of the United States, they were to be 
subject to the same rules and Articles of War as the Regular troops, 
and they were entitled to receive the same pay and allowances. The 
Secretary of War was authorized to issue arms and equipment for the 
National Guard without charge, and also to provide facilities for en- 
campment, maneuvers, and field instruction. Inspection was also pro- 
vided, and the Secretary of War could detail Regular Army officers for 
duty with the Organized Militia, subject to revocation by the State 
governors. 

This act. was amended on May 27, 1908, in order to strengthen some 
of its provisions: in an emergency, the Organized Militia was to be 
called up before the Volunteers ; the 9-month tour of duty was dropped 
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in favor of one whereby the President could specify the time to be 
served although it could not exceed the term of enlistment or commis- 
sion; and the Organized Militia could be called into service “either 
within or without the territory of the United States.” For some 
years there was a question regarding the constitutionality of this latter 
provision, a question which became acute when National Guard troops 
were used on the Mexican border in 1912. Could the National Guard 
be used as an army of occupation? Attorney General Wickersham 
gave an opinion that the Federal Government had no constitutional 
authority to send the militia outside the United States, although pur- 
suit across the border might well be part of any action to repel inva- 
sion (29 Op. Atty. Gen. 322, 1912). The dual status of the National 
Guard, hovering as the units did between State and Federal author- 
ities, still remained a problem. 

There was a difference of opinion between those who followed the 
ideas of Emory Upton’s “Military Policy of the United States” with 
its criticism of the militia and its eulogy of the Regular Forces, and 
those who wanted the National Guard to become more federalized. 
Secretary of War Garrison favored a “Continental Army plan” which 
would continue the National Guard for home defense but depend upon 
it only in time of war for volunteers. A Statement of Military Policy 
prepared by the Army War College in 1915 considered that 12 months’ 
training was essential for combat service, and that such training 
could not be given to the guard. They would have continued the 
National Guard as the States’ Militia Reserve Force, but for the na- 
tional defense would have relied on an “expansible Regular Army.” 
Unable to get President Wilson’s support for his plan, Secretary of 
War Garrison resigned on February 12, 1916. Meanwhile, the idea 
had been growing that the way to solve the dilemma of the dual status 
of the militia was to make the National Guard a part of the Regular 
Army “while in the service of the United States.” The events of 
World War I constituted a pressure toward the establishment of a 
more efficient military system and led to the passage of the National 
Defense Act of 1916.7" 


IX. Tur Wortp War I Pertop anp Arrer 


In the World War I period, four successive dates are important in 
the history of United States military policy for raising armies: the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916; the Declaration of War on 
Germany, April 6, 1917; the Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917; 
and the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, which operated as a 
basic policy throughout World War II. 

The National Defense Act of June 3, 1916.—Prior to the passage 
of this act, there was a struggle between those who wanted a standing 
Army which could be increased by volunteers, and those who wanted 
a Regular Army reinforced by effective trained reserves. On De- 
cember 8, 1914, President Wilson stated to the Congress: 


We must depend in every time of national peril * * * not upon a standing 
army * * * but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms.” 
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Although in actual practice the United States has never had ade- 
quate trained reserves to call upon when a major war arose, it may 
be said that the 1916 act sought to make provision for training a por- 
tion of the citizenry. The law was significant in that it strengthened 
the National Guard, provided for Reserve officers, and paved the way 
for the compulsory wartime-service features embodied in the Selective 
Service Act of 1917, However, when a problem arises which requires 
legislation for its solution or mitigation, the resulting enactment must 
be judged according to its results in an operating situation. The 1916 
act was not such as to prepare the United States sufficiently to enter 
World War I, and it was necessary to amend it in 1920. 

The 1916 National Defense Act defined the forces which were to 
constitute the Army of the United States as “the Regular Army, the 
Volunteer Army, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and the National Guard while in the service of the United 
States * * *.” 

Provision was made for the General Staff Corps with one Chief of 
Staff.. The Officers’ Reserve Corps was organized with a defined status 
in peace,and in war. Provisions for the Medical Department were 
spelled out in great detail, while the Medical Reserve Corps (created on 
April 23, 1908) was abolished, and its officers thereafter were com- 
missioned in the ORC. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was 
established with senior and junior divisions to be instructed in various 
educational institutions. An Enlisted Reserve Corps was also author- 
ized for several special purposes. 

Numerous provisions outlined the function of the National Guard 
and its relationship to the States and to the Federal Government. The 
militia of the United States was still to include all able-bodied male 
citizens between 18 and 45 years of age, but they were to be divided 
into three classes: The National Guard, the Naval Militia, and the 
Unorganized Militia. The Dick bill had divided the whole able-bodied 
male population into the Organized Militia and the Reserve Militia 
(the unorganized remainder of such citizens) ; the National Defense 
Act changed these names to the “National Guard” and “Unorganized 
Militia.” The National Defense Act gave a Federal status to the 
National Guard which it had not acquired under the Dick Act. 

Organization and training provisions for the National Guard were 
worked out in great detail, a National Guard Reserve was established, 
and section 111 dealt with the question which had always been a 
dilemma to the Federal Government when it had to call these reserves 
into service: _ 

* * * the President may, * * * draft into the military service of the United 
States, to serve therein for the period of the war unless sooner discharged, any 
or all members of the National Guard and of the National Guard Reserve. All 
persons so drafted shall, from the date of their draft, stand discharged from the 
militia, and shall from said date be subject to such laws and regulations for the 
government of the Army of the United States as may be applicable to members 
of the Volunteer Army * * *. 

Only 15 days after the National Defense Act became law, President 
Wilson called part of the National Guard to serve at the Mexican 
border (June 18, 1916), but this action was taken under the Dick Act 
and its 1908 amendment because the purpose was to “repel invasion.” 
Units were called up rather than individuals, and apparently there 
was lack of planning, since a Militia Bureau report admitted that 
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“The training * * * was * * * * sadly handicapped because of the 
absence of any definite idea as to the duration of the entire period of 
service.” 78 

Although the 1916 act had a plan to increase the size of the Armed 
Forces, it would have taken until the fall of 1920 to bring the numbers 
up to 700,000. How inadequate this was for the purpose may be 
determined when it is considered that in World War I the total mili- 
tary personnel was 4,315,239 as of November 11, 1918. Of this num- 
ber, the total War Department strength was 3,711,504; the Navy 
(excluding the Coast Guard) was 530,338; and the Marine Corps 
73.397%,%4 

War was declared before an effective plan was devised for mobiliz- 
ing men and resources, and it was again necessary to learn how to 
carry on a war while it was in actual progress, 

Declaration of war on Germany, April 6, 1917.—At this time the 
National Guard had 181,620 men and officers, but by May 18, 1917, 
President Wilson was authorized to draft the guard and expand its 
numbers to more than 470,000 men and officers. Having been called 
under the 1916 act, the guardsmen automatically left the militia as 
they entered the Federal service; having been called as individuals, 
many of their trained units were broken up, a cause of much bitterness. 

The Naval Reserve Force, authorized by Congress on August 29, 
1916, was organized in six classes: The Fleet Naval Reserve, the Naval 
Reserve, the Naval Auxiliary Reserve, the Naval Coast Defense Re- 
serve, the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve. This projected Reserve was in addition to the Naval Militia 
maintained by a few States. Massachusetts had organized the first 
Naval Militia in 1890, and Congress had appropriated $25,000 for 
arms and equipment for these small militia forces in 1891. Although 
the Federal Naval Reserve Force grew during World War I until it 
numbered 330,000 officers and men, it dwindled away after the war 
and was not reorganized again until 1925. 

The Marine Corps Reserve, also created in 1916 (August 16), began 
with 3 officers and 33 enlisted men, its numbers growing to 276 officers 
and 5,968 enlisted men during the war. Afterward, however, it had 
no plan of organization and became merely a roster of names and 
addresses.*° 

The Air National Guard had also come into existence in 1916 when 
the First Aero Company of New York City was recognized by the 
Federal Government as a National Guard unit. Here again we had 
the barest beginnings of a specialized Reserve force for “one year after 
the declaration of war, we had in our service abroad only one pursuit 
and two observation squadrons of French planes, flown by American 
pilots who had served in the French Army before we came into the 
conflict.” 7° 

When the United States entered the war, there was some talk of 
mobilizing by expanding the Regular Army and the National Guard 
by volunteers, but Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and President 
Woodrow Wilson were both in favor of compulsory military service. 
Although such an idea was unpopular at the beginning of a war, the 
"Todd, Frederick P., op. cit., pp. 166-167. 

*% Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of Secretary of Defense, October 4, 1954. 

% Reserve Forces for National Security, Report to the Secretary of Defense by the Com- 


mittee on Civilian Components, Washington, June 30, 1948. Gordon Gray, chairman, p. 131: 
* Ganoe, op. cit., p. 479. 
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lessons of 1861-65 had been driven home. In 1917 Judge Advocate 
General Enoch H. Crowder, whose father had been drafted during 
the Civil War, exhumed the analysis of the draft written half a 
century earlier by Gen. James Oakes, and gave it to the members of 
his department to study.” When the Selective Service Act was 
passed, Major General Crowder was appointed Provost Marshal 
General. 

Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917.—This act authorizing the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States, was “based upon the liability to military service of all 
male citizens.” A selective draft of men from 21 to 31 years of age 
was to take place and neither bounties nor substitutes were permitted. 
Few exemptions were allowed. The State was established as the basic 
unit from which the quotas were to be drawn, and a later amendment 
changed the quota basis from total population to total class I regis- 
trants. Two other amendments cables ‘ized the President to conduct 
registration for men who had become liable for military service since 
the last registration, and gave the Selective Service authori ity to re- 
cruit for the Navy and Marine Cor ps. The Selective Service System 

roved to be a great success with its decentralized administration and 
ocal civilian control. Started at the beginning of the war, it em- 
phasized the personal obligation of every eligible man to render mili- 
tary service to his country for the duration of the war. The enforce- 
ment of the law was left to the Department of Justice and penalties 
were provided for violations. Each individual had to register volun- 
tarily, and could not be exempted or purchase a substitute. At last 
the people had what General Oakes had suggested: “A simple, direct, 
and palpably just and intelligible distribution of the burden.” 
Twenty-four million men between 18 and 45 were registered in 4,600 
communities by their local draft boards, and 2,810,296 of the regis- 
trants were inducted into military service.*® X 

Although Selective Service was democratic and equitable as a 
method of raising armies, it was not drawing numbers of men from a 
manpower pool of trained reserves; some, it is true, came from the 
National Guard and the National Guard Reserves, but even these were 
in need of training for the tasks which lay ahead. The vast majority 
of citizen soldiers were completely untrained. By the end of 1917 
the American Expeditionary Force in France numbered barely 
150,000 men. After a year’s time, and at the end of the war, there 
were 2,000,000 servicemen overseas and sre than 2.000,000 at home.” 

The National Defense Act of June 4, 1920.—The experience of 
World War I led to a thorough study by the Congress of its responsi- 
bility to provide for the national defense, with the result that a mili- 
tary policy was adopted which remained in effect until after World 
War II. The forces constituting the Army of the United States were 
defined as the “Regular Army, the National Guard while in the service 
of the United States, and the Organized Reserves, including the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and the E nlisted Reserve C orps.” 





27 Palmer, Williston Birkimer (Brig. Gen.). The Evolution of Military Policy in the 
United States. An Army information school publication. Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Pp. 
41-42. 

2% Rackerounds of Selective Service, op. cit., p. 81. 

2 The Organized Reserve Basic Manual. Prepared under the direction of the Chief, 
Army Field Forces. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. p. 823. 
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A pattern of organization for the Regular Army and the General 
Staff Corps was drawn, and their functions were outlined with the 
idea that a peacetime establishment might expand to meet possible 
wartime demands. The War Department General Staff was author- 
ized to prepare plans for national defense and for mobilizing the 
manhoo of the Nation. 

The status of the National Guard was made more explicit. The 
guard was a State military organization under State control, but it 
could become part of the Army of the United States. Guardsmen 
could receive Reserve commissions for service in the United States 
Army, and if drafted into Federal service need not be discharged from 
the State militia. The Militia Bureau, which had been created in 
1916 in the War Department, was reorganized and a member of the 
National Guard was to be its chief. The 1920 act also provided that 
General Staff committees, upon which guardsmen were to be equally 
represented, should review matters of guard organization. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps were provided for in the 1920 legislation. The President was 
empowered to give Reserve commissions for 5 years. As the number 
of World War I officers decreased, the ROTC became a steady source 
of newly commissioned men. The ROTC work was carried on by 
various educational institutions at junior, senior elementary, and 
senior advanced levels. The foresight which caused the establish- 
ment of the ROTC program was rewarded when large numbers of 
officers were suddenly needed for World War II. 

1933 amendments to the National Defense Act of 1916—On June 
15, 1933, the National Guard of the United States was established 
and made a Reserve component of the United States Army. The 
law provided that this new force should consist of federally recog- 
nized National Guard units, organizations, officers, and enlisted 
members of the National Guard of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia; but that they should not be in the 
active service of the United States except when ordered thereto in 
accordance with law, and that in time of peace they should be ad- 
ministered, armed, uniformed, equipped, and trained in their various 
states. Officers of the National Guard of the United States were 
to receive their commissions in the United States Army, all appoint- 
ments below the rank of brigadier general being made by the Presi- 
dent alone, and general officers by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. It was also provided that in time of peace the Presi- 
dent could order to active duty, with their consent, officers of this 
new reserve component. The old Militia Bureau of the War De- 
partment was changed to the National Guard Bureau, and the 
organization was assured of representation at the Federal level. 

Maj. Gen. Edgar C. Erickson, Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 
gave an address before the Army War College on February 17, 1954, 
in which he explained that the National Guard of the United States 
was not a separate force, but was “superimposed, so to speak, upon 
the National Guard of the States * * *” 


So, we have two designations given to the same body of troops, i. ¢., The Na- 
tional Guard, and the National Guard of the United States. A simple way to 
clarify the use of the two terms in your minds is to remember that when the 
term “National Guard” only is used, it means the National Guard of the several 
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States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and refers to them in their 
State status. When the term National Guard of the United States (NGUS) 
is used, it means the same units and the same personnel, but refers to them 
in their Federal status as Reserve units, Reserve officers, Reserve warrant 
officers, and Reserve enlisted members of the Army.” 

After the Air Force was established as a separate military department 
in 1947, the Air National Guard of the United States became a re- 
serve component of the Air Force according to the same Federal- 
State relationships which exist between the National Guard of the 
United States and the United States Army. 

Although considerable thought and some legislative planning for 
various reserve forces was carried on during the post-World War I 
period, it was not possible to develop, by the volunteer method, an 
adequate reservoir of pretrained soldiers ready for combat duty in 
the ranks. There was no provision for universal military training. 

Demobilization after World War I was rapid. Between Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and June 30, 1920, total military personnel was cut from 
4,315,239 to 343,917, and was only 334,478 on June 30, 1939.** Public 
opinion demanded “normalcy.” The depression, isolationism, and 
lack of appropriations kept the Military Establishment at a low ebb. 
In 1921 the strength of the Regular Army was 215,000, falling to 128,- 
000 in 1924. Even when World War II broke out in 1939 in | Europe, 
the effective strength of the United States Army was only 13,814 
officers and 174,079 enlisted men, a total of 187,893.% Thus it be- 
came necessary to call upon reservists and draftees to augment the 
regular forces, and to train them on the eve and during the war in 
which the United States became actively involved on December 7, 
1941. 


X. Tuer Wortp War II Pertop anp Arrer 


When World War II started in 1939, public opinion was still 
leaning toward the possibility of neutrality. At that time, General 
Marshall pointed out : 


Within the United States we had no field army. There was such a short- 
age of motor transportation that divisional training was impracticable. There 
were virtually no corps troops, almost no Army or GHQ special troop units, 
which are necessary for the functioning of the larger tactical units. AS an 
army we were ineffective. Our equipment, modern at the conclusion of the 
World War I, was now, in a large measure, obsolescent. In fact, during the 
postwar period, continuous paring of appropriations had reduced the Army 
virtually to the status of that of a third-rate power.’ 


With only a few hundred thousand trained men who could be quickly 


mobilized, the United States was approac hing a war in which 12,124,- 
418 total military personnel in all the services would be required to 
achieve a inilitary victory. By direction of the President, Selective 
Service began registering men on October 16, 1940, and approximately 
16 million men between 21 and 35 years of age were added. Between 
November 1940 and October 31, 1946, total inductions for the United 
States and Territories came to 10,110,104. 


*® The Nation’s National Guard. Washington, D. C., National Guard Association of 
the United States, 1954. The Congressional Military Policy, by Maj. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson, p. 14-15. 

* Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of Secretary of Defense, October 4, 1954. 

#2 Herring, E. P., The Impact of War. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, Ch. 
III, The Place of the Army in National Life. 

33 The Organized Reserve Basic Manual, op. cit., p. 846. 
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Two fortunate circumstances marked the mobilization. of the war 
effort: there had been planning on military manpower during the 
interwar years by the Joint Army and Navy Selective Service Com- 
mittee which collaborated with Reserve officers in the National Guard, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps; and there was 2 years’ 
time to mobilize untrained manpower and essential resources before 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. Time to 
carry out a war plan if hostilities are forced upon us is absolutely 
necessary since mobilization cannot be accomplished overnight. 

Gen. Lewis B. Her shey, Director of Selective Service, made an esti- 
mate of the time element when he said: 

It is no small task to register and classify the 50 million of our manpower 
as we did in World War Il. It requires a machine which covers the entire 
United States. It requires organization, it requires training; it requires team- 
work; it requires a morale which comes with a feeling of esprit de corps for an 
organization in which all of its members can take a well-deserved pride. Such 
an organization is not built overnight. The Selective Service Act of 1940, which 
was passed in September, did not produce men at the rate of 400,000 a month 
until October of 1942. Fortunately, it was not called upon for this rate of 
production earlier. 

* * * It is my considered judgment, based upon every inquiry that I can make 
of our historical experience, that when we have said that 4 to 6 months would 
be required to organize and train a system, imbue it with its objectives and its 
ideals, while at the same time registering several millions of people and running 
them through this recently organized system up to this point where it was 
eapable of producing even 300,000 a month, this estimate I believe to be in error 
on the side of optimism, rather than the contrary. I fear that we should inevi- 
tably find ourselves consuming at least a year to reach the production level of 
500,000. There is no experience that we have had in this Nation that could 
lead us to any other conclusion.” 


How did we raise the armies which were required for the Nation’s 
defense in World War II? What did we do with the Armed Forces 
once the fighting was over? What part did the Reserve forces play 
during and after the war? How well prepared were we for raising 
an army for a later emergency—the Korean conflict ? 

The National Defense Act of 1920 defined the policy by which the 
Army of the United States consisted of the Regular Army, the Nation- 
al Guard, and the Organized Reserve Corps. Since the Regular Army 
had a strength of only 187,893 men, it was necessary to increase the 
Armed Forces by calling up the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, by stepping up ‘the recruitment of volunteers, and by passing 
a compulsory military training and service law. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard had 
been able to rely on volunteers to recruit their authorized strength, 
but during World War II (as in World War I), they also increased 
their numbers with men who had been inducted by selective service. 

The Selective Service and Training Act of September 16, 1940, 
marked the first time during peace that the United States adopted 
compulsory military training and service. ‘There was a strong realiza- 
tion that the country was on the brink of war and the legislation was 
looking toward possible emergency expansion of the Armed Forces; 
on the other hand, reluctance to face a fighting war was evident in 
such provisions as the 12-month period of service and the prohibition 
on service outside the Western Hemisphere. After the Pearl Harbor 


* Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 2d sess., vol. 96, pt. 1, p. A-567. See also ‘the 
Army Almanac, op. cit., p. 839. 
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attack, however, service was extended for “the duration of the war 
plus 6 months,” and men who had been drafted were liable for service 
in any theater. 

A esis obligation had been written into the 1940 act whereby 
men who had completed their active service should be transferred to 
the Reserves until they were 45 years old, 10 years after the transfer, 
or until discharged from Reserve service. However, this legislation 
did not result in creating a strong Reserve to reinforce the regular 
forces because most of the personnel was discharged after V-—J Day 
under the President’s war powers. Only those who volunteered for 
the Reserves remained in a component. 

A number of Reserve forces began to function for special purposes 
during or after the war: the National Guard, the Organized Reserve 
Corps, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the Naval Reserve, the 
Marine Corps Reserve, the Naval Militia, the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, the naval aviation college program, the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, the Coast Guard Reserve, the United States Air Force with 
its Air National Guard, United States Air Force Reserve, the Air 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, and two volunteer civilian organiza- 
tions, the Civil Air Patrol and the Air Scout program of the Senior 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Even before the Selective Service Act of 1940 was passed, the pos- 
sible imminence of war caused Congress by joint resolution to order 
the National Guard into the service of the United States for 12 con- 
secutive months (August 27, 1940). As a Reserve component of the 
Army, the National Guard had the mission of being “capable of imme- 
diate expansion and able to furnish units fit for service anywhere in 
the world.” Induction, which began on September 16, 1940, was 
completed by October 1, 1941. Although the strength of the National 
Guard on June 30, 1939, was only 197,924, during 1940 and 1941 an 
additional 100,000 men joined; with 3,500 Air Corps troops and addi- 
tional men inducted by Selective Service, the Guard was able to bring 
its personnel up to 18 divisions. This had the effect of doubling the 
strength of the Army. In the Gray report on Reserve Forces for 
National Security (1948), the war and mobilization record of the 
National Guard was analyzed: 

In addition to training themselves the Guardsmen furnished many staff officers 
for expanding staffs, and for miscellaneous duties. They contributed to cadres 
for organization of new divisions, and from their personnel were commissioned 


some 75,000 officers. The fact that it produced 18 divisions whose performance 
in the war was excellent and furnished cadres and officers to other components, 
is ample evidence of its value. It must be kept in mind, however, that this was 
done after nearly 2 years of additional training after the Guard was ordered 
to Federal service.” 


When the war ended, the National Guard became nonexistent—its 
members were demobilized into their civilian status, and there was 


the problem of reorganizing the local units under State control. 

After the war, the National Guard and the Organized Reserve 
Corps conducted their activities in accordance with “approved War 
Department policies of October 13, 1945, affecting the National Guard 
of the United States and the Organized Reserve Corps.” 


% Reserve Forces for National Security. Report to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Committee on Civilian Components. June 30, 1948, p. 11. 
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These policies were related to the postwar National Guard in terms 
of its strength, composition, organization, distribution, training, in- 
struction, and the division of State and Federal Septet The 
mission of the National Guard was defined according to its dual status: 

1. Mission of the National Guard of the United States.—To provide a Reserve 
component of the Army of the United States, capable of immediate expansion to 
war strength, able to furnish units fit for service anywhere in the world, trained, 
and equipped— 

a. To defend critical areas of the United States against land, seaborne, or 
airborne invasion ; 

b. To assist in covering the mobilization and concentration of the remainder of 
the Reserve Forces ; 

ec. To participate by units in all types of operations, including the offensive, 
either in the United States or overseas. 

2. Mission of the National Guard of the several States.—To provide sufficient 
organizations in each State so trained and equipped as to enable them to function 
efficiently at existing strength in the protection of life and property and the pres- 
ervation of peace, order and public safety, under competent orders of the State 
authorities.” 


On February 6, 1946, the States were given the task of recruiting 
6,000 Army National Guard units and 514 Air National Guard units. 
This was a difficult task in times of peace since most of the enlistments 
of Guard members had run out during the war and there were few men 
left to return to the State organizations. On August 1, 1946, the States 
began building up the National Guard whose strength for fiscal 1949 
was set by Congress at 350,000 for the Army National Guard and 49,500 
for the Air National Guard. Although the assumption was that uni- 
versal-military training would be adopted as the basis for a well- 
trained citizen army, actually the National Guard had to build up its 
strength by volunteers, a notable achievement in view of the fact that 
the Guard lacked instructors, equipment, and armories. 

The Gray Committee on Civilian Components had recommended 
that the National Guard and the Organized Reserve Corps should be 
incorporated into the Army Reserve force as “The National Guard of 
the United States,” and that the Reserve forces of the Army should 
come under the Army clause of the Constitution. However, in the 
Army and Air Force Authorization Act of 1949, the Congress provided 
that the existing status of the Air National Guard should not be modi- 
fied. Federalization of the National Guard continues to arise for 
discussion because there is an undetermined area which occasionally 
creates an issue between the militia and the Army clauses of the 
Constitution. 

The Organized Reserve Corps, consisting of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps, numbered approximately 120,- 
000 men when World War II began. Of this number, 117,000 were 
oficers while the remaining 3,000 were in Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
Although the 3,000 men had been members of the Regular Army, they 
“were so dispersed that for practical purposes they were of little mili- 
tary use.” *’ The mission of the ORC to train and organize during 
peacetime, so that it could be mobilized quickly in the event of war, 
was more capable of realization in furnishing officers than in supplying 
pretrained men to serve in units under the officers. 


% Annual Report of the Chief, National Guard Bureau. Fiscal year ending 30 June 
1946. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1947, p. 312. 

%” A Program for National Security, report of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training. Washington, U. S. Government Printip~ Office, May 29, 1947, p. 428. 
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The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, carrying on its program 
through various educational institutions, was a source of pretrained 
officers. By the middle of 1941 the Nation was able to call 56,000 
Reserve officers, most of whom were ROTC graduates. Of them, Gen- 
eral Marshall wrote: 

Though ROTC graduates composed 12 percent of the war officers, its most 
important contribution was the immediate availability of its product. Just what 
we could have done in the first phases of our mobilization and training without 
these men I do not know. I do know that our plans would have had to be greatly 
curtailed and the cessation of hostilities on the European front would have been 
delayed accordingly. We must enlarge and strengthen the system.* 

The Naval Reserve, which had been reorganized in 1925 and 1938, 
operated according to four main components: the Fleet Reserve, the 
Organized Reserve, the Volunteer Reserve, and the Merchant Marine 
Reserve. The necessity for a “two-ocean” navy caused an increase in 
total Navy forces from 358,021 in 1941 to 4,026,689 (including the 
Coast Guard while serving with the Navy) in 1945.°° After the war, 
however, demobilization of the Nav y proceeded apace. By 1947 
the Navy had 399,800 personnel while the Marine Corps had 83,200. 
During the course of World War II, more than 314 million reservists 
served on active duty in the Naval Reserve. 

The Naval Reserve Act of 1938 also provided for the Marine Corps 
Reserve which was called to service in November 1940. This Reserve 
comprised 239 officers and 6,192 enlisted men in 23 battalions, and 92 
officers and 670 enlisted men in 13 aviation squadrons, about 85 percent 
of whom were able to report for duty. By 1945, there were 30,074 
commissioned officers in the Marine Corps Reserve and 307,340 en- 
listed Reserve personnel engaged in active duty. At that time the 
total strength of the Marine Ot was 480,088.%° In February 1943 
the Marine C orps Women’s Reserve was formed, and at the end of the 
war there were 831 officers and 17,714 enlisted women on active duty. 

A new program for supplying trained officers for the Regular Navy 
and the Naval Reserve was started after the war when the Holloway 
plan was adopted (Public Law 729, August 13, 1946). This program 
provided for a maximum of 15,400 subsidized and unsubsidized stu- 
dents to be trained in colleges and universities throughout the country. 
The Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps (NROTC) and the Naval 
Aviation College Program (NACP) were established as additional 
sources of trained j junior officers. 

The Naval Militia was inactivated during World War II. Its rela- 
tionship to the Naval Reserve, defined in the Naval Reserve Act of 
1938, specifies that when militiamen are in the United States Navy, 
they are relieved of their State duties. Seventeen States have statu- 
tory authorization for Naval Militia. 

World War II saw a great increase in the number of men and women 
serving in the Coast Guard. From 171,700 officers and enlisted men 
and women in 1945, this service declined to 22,500 in 1947. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and the Coast Guard Reserve (authorized by the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and Reserve Act of 1941) were established and 
later organized along lines similar to the Naval Reserve. The Auxil- 
lary, a nonmilitary organization whose members are boat owners, may 





38 The Organized Reserve Basic ies op. cit., p. 845. 
%*® The Army Almanac, ae cit., p. 185. 
40 Reserve Forces for National Becerity, op. cit., p. 131. 
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become part of the Navy during a war. The Coast Guard Reserve, 
active and inactive, was demobilized after V—J Day although some 
officers continued to hold their commissions, A women’s branch of the 
Reserve served from 1942 to 1946," 

The United States Air Force has several civilian components, as well 
as an interest in some civilian organizations, from which it was able 
to benefit during World War IT. 

The Air National Guard had 29 observation squadrons assigned to 
ground forces when the United States entered World War IT, but there 
was no coordination of the different squadrons. When the war was 
over, the Air National Guard was demobilized as completely as the rest 
of the National Guard, and it was not until June 30, 1946, that Federal 
recognition was given to the One-Hundred Twentieth Fighter Squad- 
ron of Denver, Colo., and the Guard began to build up its fighter units 
and radar network. 

The United States Air Force Reserve grew from the 5-year Air 
Corps program which was established by the Air Corps Act of 1926. 
In 1939, out of 2,703 officers, “only 341 flew as much as 48 hours during 
the year.” Since the mission of this Reserve was to supply trained 
units and personnel for rapid mobilization in case of emergency, plans 
were later made to strengthen the organization. 

The third civilian component of the United States Air Force, the 
Air Reserve Officers Training Corps, was started in 1921 under the 
National Defense Act of 1916 and functioned until 1935. The pro- 
gram was reactivated after World War IT and began to function under 
Federal control in a number of Colleges and universities, with the 
objective of producing annually 8,000 Air ROTC graduates. 

Since 1941 the United States Air Force has also been interested 
in the Civil Air Patrol and the Air Scout program of the senior Boy 
Scouts of America, organizations which can produce citizen volunteers 
for local emergencies. 

To summarize the situation briefly : a number of specialized Reserves 
had been established before, during, and after World War II. In 
each case the purpose was to have trained men and women ready for 
rapid mobilization for emergencies, but demobilization and lack of 
a continuing coordinated program caused the Gray Committee on 
Civilian Components to declare in 1948 that “the impression that 
these forces now contain elements which are ready for combat is ¢ 
dangerous illusion.” * 

Following the passage of the National Security Act of 1947, the 
Secretary of Defense appointed the Committee on Civilian Compo- 
nents to make “a comprehensive, objective, and impartial study” of 
the civilian components of the Armed Forces. Assistant Secretary 


of the Army Gordon Gray was appointed chairman of the committee 


which submitted its report on June 30, 1948. 
The committee pointed out that— 


The need for such an inquiry had been demonstrated by recurring dissatisfac- 
tion with the Reserve programs in the Congress, in the press, and among the 
Reserves themselves, The critics have charged that the Regular services have 
failed to accept the Reserve forces as essential parts of our national military 
structure and that, as a result, these forces have become the victims of neglect, 





“1 Tbid., p. 157, and A Program for National Security, op. eit., p. 443. 
42 Reserve Forces for National Security, op. cit., p. 5. 
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discrimination, and conflict producing in them a “drift toward impotence.” Such 
criticisms require particularly urgent attention today because of the position of 
the United States in the postwar world and because of the vital role assigned 
the Reserve forces in the country’s defense plans.* 

The Committee analyzed the problems of the various Reserve forces 
and came to conclusions based upon a future which would either in- 
clude or exclude national security training. U ea military train- 
ing was again proposed during the postwar years as a method whereby 
a trained citizen reserve could be made re ady to augment a smal] pro- 
fessional standing army. In 1942 and 1944 and again in 194445, the 
Congress considered the issue of U MT. In 1947 the President’s Ad- 
visory Commission on Universal Training submitted its Program for 
National Security, recommending a year of training, but it was not 
until 1951 when Public Law 51 amended the Selective Service Act of 
1948, that the principle of UMT was incorporated into the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

The report of the Committee on Civilian Components emphasized 
the citizen’s obligation to serve in the Reserve forces, that each service 
should have one Federal Reserve force, and stated that “The Reserve 
Forces must be provided with a continuous flow of pretrained person- 
nel if they are to perform the missions which national security requires 
of them.” While the report held that the Selective Service Act of 
1948 would provide some trained manpower, “the provisions permit- 
ting untrained young men to join the National Guard will not produce 
the necessary level of training for this most important force.” The 
Committee considered that the “National Guard and ORC units are 
not now capable of participating effectively in major combat opera- 
tions on M-day,” and pointed out that there was a “surplus of officers 
in higher grades, lack of inactive duty training pay, a shortage of 
enlisted men in units, lack of armories, shortage of instructors, and 
lack of funds.” 

The report concluded that the “Naval Reserve is capable of per- 
forming its present mission of providing trained officer and enlisted 
personnel to meet the needs of the Navy in the event of emer gency or 

war and until an adequate flow of newly trained personnel is estab- 
lished.” But it did not consider that the Marine Corps Reserve 
units and the Air National Guard and Air Reserve units were “« -apable 
of participating effectively in major combat operations on M- fi ay.’ 

It should be pointed out that “ec capability” was almost always s thought 
of in terms of mobilizing for total war. This was a natur: al assump- 
tion since the last two wars have been worldwide in their nature. The 
fact that it was necessary to think in these terms reflected the deteriora- 
tion of the international situation and the realization that world peace 
could not be achieved by one-sided disarmament; rather, the mainte- 
nance of peace required armed strength until such time as there could 
be universal acceptance of international law. As the aggressive nature 
of communism revealed itself, the problem of United States military 
security demanded legislative action which culminated in the passage 
of several acts. 

On the side of organization and administration, the ee oblem was met 
by the National Security Act of 1947 which set up the National Mili- 
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tary Establishment with three departments for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The objective of this measure was to achieve unified 
planning and control of the complicated problems involved in national 
defense. Since the Air Force was established as a separate depart- 
ment, it was enabled to have its own Reserve forces. 

Executive oversight of Reserve problems was sought by continuing 
the work of the Committee on Civilian Components. By a directive 
of the Secretary of Defense on June 14, 1949, this Committee became 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board with the responsibility of developing 
coordinated policies and supervising the execution of the plans and 
programs of the Reserve forces. 

The Ariny and Air Force Authorization Act of 1949, which was 
approved on July 10, 1950, further amended the National Defense 
Act by providing that the Air Force of the United States was to consist 
of the United States Air Force, the Air National Guard of the United 
States, the Air National Guard of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia when they are in the service of the United 
States, and the United States Air Force Reserve. These are the Air 
Force organizations which are to be mobilized immediately if a crisis 
arises. 

Additional postwar legislation which had the effect of strengthening 
the Reserves was passed on June 29, 1948, when the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act provided retire- 
ment benefits for members of all the Reserve components. Other 
benefits were given to reservists by the Career Compensation Act 
(October 12, 1949) which provided pay, allowances, and physical 
disability retirement. 

Demobilization and the expiration of the selective service law on 
March 31, 1947, led to an acute situation with regard to military 
manpower. By March 31, 1948, United States military strength fell 
to the lowest post World War II figure: 1,398,726. Of this number, 
the Army had 539,998; the Air Force 368,348; the Navy 409,966; and 
the Marine Corps 80,414, according to statistics compiled in October 
1954 by Progress Reports and Statistics in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. Early in 1948, the President asked for the reenactment 
of selective service and also for universal military training. Brig. 
Gen. E. A. Evans, executive director of the Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation of the United States, in testifying on the proposed Selective 
Service Act of 1948 before the House Armed Services Committee 
(H. R. 6274, 80th Cong., 2d sess.), stated that: 


With over 600,000 enlisted men and over 500,000 officers at present in the 
Reserve components of the Army and Air completely unorganized 3 years after 
the close of the fighting war, it comes as a tremendous relief to at least hear 
the statement that something finally is to be done, The unorganized condition 
of the Army and Air Reserves substantiates the statement of Secretary of State 
George Marshall that our security forces are nothing but a hollow shell (p. 6530). 

The Selective Service Act of 1948, enacted June 24, 1948, provided 
that men from 19 to 26 years old, who were inducted for 21 months, 
should serve in a Reserve component for 5 years, but they were not 
required to render active duty service or attend drills or classes. By 
enlisting for 3 years in an organized unit, a man could cut down his 
5-year Reserve obligation; or he could discharge it by remaining an 
extra year on active duty. The Reserve obligation was similar for 
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those who volunteered in the Regular Army for 21 months. Ejighteen- 
year-olds could enlist for 1 year up to a maximum of 161,000 men, but 
their Reserve obligation was for 6 years, during which time they could 
be recalled for 1 month each year for active duty training. These 
men were required to fill any vacancies which oc curred in an Or ganized 
Reserve unit, and in such a case their obligation was cut to 4 years. 
Failure to accept appointment to an Organized Reserve vacancy re- 
sulted in liability for recall to active duty for 12 months. Since enlist- 
ment in an organized unit of a Reserve component meant deferment 
from active duty, the law had the effect of increasing voluntary enlist- 
ments. ‘This was the law which was on the books at the time the Ko- 
rean conflict broke out. 


XT. Cyueckine AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


While the Department of Defense was planning for the worst possi- 
bility—mobilization for total w: ar—the 1 invasion by North Korea of 
the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950, created an entirely different 
military situation. The Korean Republic was sponsored by the 
United Nations and the use of armed force by the Communists was an 
overt act of aggression which instantly met with the use of military 
force by the U Jnited Nations. The United States was faced with the 
problem of partial ee of men and equipment for military 
duty in a limited geographic area. At the same time there could be 
no letup in planning for the Gathaune of total mobilization in case 
the Korean war spread to other areas. 

Military planning had not envisaged a long-sustained limited en- 
deavor, nor had it gauged the probable consequences in terms of man- 
power requirements. The result was an improvisation which created 
acute problems when members of the Reserve forces were called to 
active duty. When operating under a theory that the emergency needs 
of national defense can be met by expanding small standing forces 
from a reservoir of reservists, it is evident that the problems of the 
Reserves cannot be isolated from the general military manpower situa- 
tion which, in turn, is based upon concepts of worldwide strategy. 

The military strength of the United States at the time of the North 
Korean invasion was 593,167 for the Army, 381,538 for the Navy, 
411,277 for the Air Force, and 74,279 for the Marine Corps—a total 
of 1,460,261. anes the total sutlionland strength was 2,005,882 
(plus 161,000 one-year enlistees), budgetary and appropriation con- 
siderations held the numbers below the statutory ceiling. The 
National Guard had an authorized strength of 354,000 which it had 
attained in 1950, but the Organized Reserve could not meet its quota 
of 674,243 men with its $255,000 appropriation for fiscal 1951. The 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserves were to number 256,000 and the Air 
Force Reserves 118,000 according to the 1951 budget. 

When the Korean Communist invasion set the alarm ringing 
throughout the world, immediate expansion of United States Armed 
Forces was brought about by calling up individuals and units from 
the Reserve components and the National Guard, by Selective Service 
inductions, and volunteer enlistments. By September 1950, 437,323 





4 Lincoln, George A., et al. (editors). Economics of National Security, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, pp. 116, 120. See also Progress Reports and Statistics, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, October 4, 1954. 
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men had been added to the Armed Forces. ‘The active-duty personnel 
strength of the Armed Forces was suspended (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong. ), from 2,005,882, and a ceiling of 5 million persons was placed 
on military strength until July 31, “1954. By early 1952 there were 
approximately 3. 6 million persons in the Armed Forces. Thus, we 
were faced, at one and the same time, not only with problems char- 
acteristic of total mobilization, but also with partial mobilization for 
a limited war 

Some of these problems demanded legislative action for their solu- 
tion. Although existing statutes enabled the President to call up 
Reserves from the Nav y, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard, 
the only law by which ‘other reserves could be called Tey 
(in the absence of a declaration of war or national emergency) wa 
the Dick Act of 1903, as it pertained to the National Guard in cases 
of invasion or rebellion. To meet this situation the Selective Service 
Extension Act of 1950 (Public Law 599, 81st Cong.) gave the Presi- 
dent authority to order Reserve components involuntarily to active 
Federal service not to exceed 21 months. This authority was later 
extended until July 1, 1953. The period of service was increased from 
21 to 24 months (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.). The President was 
also given authority, on June 27, 1950, to extend expiring enlistments 
for 12 months “in any component of the Army of the United States, 
the United States Navy, and the United States Marine Corps, includ- 
ing the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Reserve, and in any 
component of the Air Force of the United States * * *” (Public Law 
624, 8ist Cong.). This authority was later extended so that it could 
be used until July 1, 1953. 

Between July 1, 1950, and December 31, 1951, the numbers of re- 
serves who were called to active duty (officers and enlisted men) 
were approximately 334,000 for the Army, 198,000 for the Navy, 
108,000 for the Marine Corps, and 166,000 for the Air Force—a total 
of 806,000 persons. 

Representatives of the National Guard urged that the entire organi- 
zation be ordered into active United States service, but the Federal 
Government decided upon eight divisions. The record of the Na- 
tional Guard during the Korean war was described by Maj. Gen. 
Ellard A. Walsh, president of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, in his testimony before the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee No. 1 on February 18, 1957: 

* * * within a few weeks 6 Infantry Divisions of the Army National Guard 
and 2 of its Regimental Combat Teams were alerted, and 30 days thereafter were 
in active Federal service. Subsequently 2 additional Infantry Divisions, a third 
Regimental Combat Team, and 714 company-size units, amounting to 37 percent 
of the Army National Guard, were mobilized. During the same period 22 Combat 
Wings together with their combat support units, aggregating 84 percent of the 
Air National Guard, were mobilized. Some National Guard units were shipped 
to the combat zone within a matter of weeks, while thousands of individuals 
were plucked from other mobilized National Guard organizations and rushed 
into battle as replacements. Altogether 138,600 Army National Guardsmen and 
45,000 Air National Guardsmen, or an aggregate of 183,600, entered the active 
Armed Forces with their units. 

National Guard units and individual Guardsmen reinforced our Armed Forces 
in Alaska, Iceland, England, France, Western Germany, and elsewhere, while 
those retained in the States constituted, according to the then Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the only general reserve in being. 
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Representative of National Guard performance in the Korean emergency was 
this statement by the Honorable Earl D. Johnson, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, with respect to the 481 battlefield promotions extended to personnel 
of the 40th Infantry Division of the California National Guard and the 45th 
Infantry Division of the Oklahoma National Guard, in their first few months 
in combat, and I quote: “This rate of advancement is indicative of the divisions’ 
high caliber, particularly in view of the comparatively short time their men have 
been eligible for combat promotions.” 

In calling up the Reserves, military necessity overrode considera- 
tions of equity and justice. As far as capability to mobilize quickly 
a sufficient number of Reserves (mostly veterans of World War IL) 
was concerned, this mission could be fulfilled for a limited engagement 
such as Korea. For example, “* * * when the First Marine Division 
landed at Inchon, 16 percent of its personnel had been civilians not 
only when the Korean invasion took place 11 weeks before but as 
recently as 6 weeks before the landing, for it was that recently that 
the orders to activate the Marine Corps Reserve were issued.” ** It is 
problematical whether such a record could have been attained at that 
time for all services in several simultaneous outbreaks or for total 
atomic warfare. The problem of recalling reservists, peculiar to this 
time and place, was of such proportions that a legislative remedy was 
sought to prevent a repetition of the series of difficulties which arose. 
Reservists were recalled to duty by military skills which had changed 
since World War II, the Department of Defense records on reservists 
were not in order or up to date, inactive reservists were called before 
active reservists who were not members of units, and men were called 
with little or no forewarning so that they could put their business and 
domestic affairs in order. 

The Organized Reserve and the Vounteer Reserve were two lines of 
defense to be mobilized in case of necessity. The Organized Reserve, 
trained and organized in units, was paid for peacetime drilling. The 
Volunteer Reserve was not organized in units nor was its personnel 
fom If total mobilization became necessary, it was planned to use the 

tegular forces first, followed by Organized Reserve units and then the 

Volunteer Reserve. However, the pressing military necessity in the 
Korean fighting was for replacements to fill critical positions, and in 
order not to break up the units of the Organized Reserve—which 
might still be needed for an all-out emergency—calls were made for 
Volunteer reservists. No background of readiness had been built up 
since 1945 for the individuals of this group. 

Although only a small number of the 2,500,000 officers and men in 
the Reserve components were likely to be called to active duty, all of 
them were in a position where they could be mobilized. This produced 
an uncertain situation for the total number of reservists who did not 
know whether or how to make future plans. If they were known to be 
liable for recall into the Armed Forces, the reservists were refused 
jobs or loans, while those who definitely had to go were often forced 
to sell businesses and homes. And these men were, in many cases, those 
who had fought for several years during World War II. Meanwhile, 
deferred students and others who had never been called were allowed 
toremain at home. The inequities which developed led to the formula- 
tion of a schedule of release for “inactive or volunteer reservists,” and 


“Hearings on Reserve Components, pursuant to H. R. 4860, before the House Armed 
Services Committee, 82d Cong., 1st sess., p. 270. 
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except for those with critical specialties needed for military duty, they 
could be released “upon completion of seventeen or more months of 
active duty since June 25, 1950 . . .” (Public Law 51, 82d Cong.). 
Calls upon Selective Service for increasing numbers of men oc- 
curred throughout 1950 and 1951. On April 6, 1951, the Secretary 
of Defense, George C. Marshall, signed the Department of Defense 
olicies relating to the Reserve Forces. This publication, intended 
or the information of reservists and the general public, defined the 
nature and purpose of Reserve Forces and explained the general 
policies to be followed My the Department. The Reserve Forces were 
defined as the National Guard of the United States, the Air National 
Guard of the United States, the United States Army Reserve, the 
United States Naval Reserve, the United States Marine Corps Reserve, 
the United States Air Force Reserve and the United States Coast 
Guard Reserve. These Reserve Forces were to be divided into three 
categories: the Ready Reserve, the Standby Reserve, and the Retired 
Reserve. With regard to the priority of recall to active Federal serv- 
ice, the policy was stated as follows: ; 
Whenever it becomes necessary to order to active Federal service, involun- 
tarily, any portion of the Ready Reserve each service shall, so far as possible, 
determine the priority of order to active service of the remaining units and 
individuals of the Ready Reserve, and shall publish such priority to the widest 
extent consistent with security considerations. In the event of a declaration 
of war, or the declaration of a national emergency by the Congress, the privrity 
of order to involuntary active Federal service of the. Standby and Retired 
Reserve shall be similarly determined and published. Insofar as military condi- 
tions permit, a reservist ordered to active Federal service will be allowed at 


least 30 days between the date he is alerted and the date on which he must report 
for active duty.” 


XII. LeetsiAttve Proviston ror Ratstnc ArmMep Forces DurING AND 
Since THE Korean WAR 


Two major laws on military manpower were passed by the 82d Con- 
gress, and significant amendments were later made by the 84th Con- 
gress. The military policies set forth in these acts covered the Reserve 
as well as the Regular Armed Forces. 

1. The Universal Military Training and Service Act (65 Stat. 75), 

which amended the Selective Service Act of 1948, was enacted on 
June 19, 1951. Passed during the Korean war, the purpose of this 
act was— 
first to raise immediately the manpower necessary to build and maintain an 
armned force of the size determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be our mini- 
mum security requirement, and, secondly, to provide for the maintenance of 
an adequate force of trained Reserves for the future security of the United 
States. 
The active-duty personnel strength of the Armed Forces was set at 
$37,000 for the Army; 666,882 for the Navy, including the Marine 
Corps; and 502,000 for the Air Force. This personnel strength limi- 
tation of 2,005,882 was suspended so that the Armed Forces could 
be built up to 5 million persons, and the peak military strength reached 
during the Korean war was 3,685,054 on April 30, 1952, 


47 Department of Defense Policies Relating to the Reserve Forces. Approved April 6, 
1951. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951, pp. 8—9. 
# U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee. §S. Rept. No. 117, 82d Cong., 1st sess., p. 1. 
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In brief, the act provided that every man between 18 and 26 years 
of age should register for military service; that those between 1814 
and 26 years were liable for training and service in the Armed Forces; 
that they must meet minimum standards of physical and mental 
fitness ; that each man should be given full and adequate military train- 
ing for no less than 4 months; and that no man should be assigned to 
duty outside the United States, its Territories, and possessions, wutil 
he had been given the equivalent of at least 4 months of basic training. 

Furthermore, the law provided with regard to periods of service 
that everyone inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the Armed Forces 
(or the proposed National Security Training Corps), prior to his be- 
coming 26 years of age, should be required to serve on active training 
and service and in a Reserve component for a total period of 8 years— 
unless sooner discharged because of personal hardship. Each man 
inducted after June 19, 1951, was required to serve for 24 months in 
the Armed Forces, and upon his discharge, for 6 years in a Reserve 
component. 

No person was to be inducted for training and service in the Armed 
Forces after July 1, 1955, except certain deferred persons whose 
liability continued after this date. 

All men physically and mentally qualified were, upon their release 
from active training and service in the Armed Forces, to be trans- 
ferred to one of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces. 
Unless there was personal hardship, it was the duty of the person, “to 
enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or accept assignment to [an] 
organized unit or officers’ training program and to serve satisfactorily 
therein.” 

The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force (and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard) were authorized 
to provide that persons who volunteer for and are accepted into organ- 
ized units of the National Guard and the Air National Guard and 
other Reserve components could be released from training and service 
in the Armed Forces before they served 24 months. Any such re- 
servist, however, could be called to active duty. 

The law provided that if the National Security Training Corps pro- 
gram were started, the trainees who served for 6 months should be 
obligated thereafter to serve in a Reserve component for 714 years. 
The proposal for a National Security Training Corps, designed to 
insure the flow of trainees instead of prior servicemen into the Reserve 
Forces, failed of passage when it was considered by the 82d Congress, 
2d session (H. R. 5904 and S. 2441). 

Deferments could be authorized by the President for persons in any 
category of industry, agriculture, or other occupation or employment, 
or whose continued service in an office under the United States or any 
State, Territory, or possession or the District of Columbia, or whose 
activity in study, research, medical, dental, scientific, and some addi- 
tional endeavors was found to be “necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest * * *.” The President could not, 
however, defer all persons in any particular category; deferments had 
to be made on the basis of individual status. Even so, a person who 
was deferred for any reason remained liable for induction until 35 
years of age. 
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Deferments could also be made for other persons, such as those with 
dependents, those who were deficient or defective, high-school students 
until the time of their graduation, and college students who could be 
deferred until the end of an academic year or until they ceased to 
pursue their studies in a satisfactory manner. Young men who joined 
National Guard units before they were 1814 years old could be 
deferred as long as they participated in traming. Deferment was 
also extended to those in officer-training programs such as the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

Exemptions from induction applied to members of certain special- 
ized groups, among which were members of the Armed Forces on 
active duty, cadets and midshipmen of the various service Academies, 
students enrolled in officer-procurement programs at military colleges, 
reservists while on active duty, foreign diplomatic representatives, 
ministers and students of the ministr y, and sole surviving sons. Cer- 
tain members of organized National Guard units were “also exempt 
from induction. 

. The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 481).—Ap- 
prov ed on July 9, 1952, the purpose of Public Law 476 (82d Cong.) 
was to provide tr ‘ained units and qualified individuals who could be 

called to active duty in time of war or during a national emergency 

decl ared by the Congress or proc ‘laimed by the President, or when 
otherwise authorized by law. The Reserve Forces are to augment 
the Regular Forces when additional trained men are required for the 
defense of the Nation. The act codified many existing statutes which 
relate to Reserves, and provided various benefits and equalization 
measures for reservists. 

Provision was made for each of the Armed Forces to maintain a 
Ready Reserve, a Standby Reserve, and a Retired Reserve, the total 
strength being limited to 1,500,000 persons. 

Seven Reserve components were established. 

The National Guard of the United States. 

The Army Reserve. 

The Naval Reserve. 

The Marine Corps Reserve. 

The Air National Guard of the United States. 

». The Air Force Reserve. 

7. The Coast Guard Reserve. 

Men who completed their active duty under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act were placed in the Ready Reserve unless 
they qualified for the Standby. 

The three different categories of Reserves—Ready, Standby, and 
Retired—were subject to different degrees of vulner: ability for recall 
to active duty, and a limitation was ‘placed on the recall of Korean 

veterans to insure a fair “sharing of hazardous exposure.” 

(1) The Ready Reserve was liable for a 24-month, involuntary 
‘all during a war or in a national emergency declared by the Congress 
or proclaimed by the President, or when otherwise authorized by law. 
In a national emergency proclaimed by the President, Congress was 
to determine the number of men to be called from the Ready Reserve. 

(2) The Standby Reserve was liable for active duty only during a 
war or a national emergency declared by Congress, or w hen otherwise 
authorized by law; ; and except in time of war or under congressional 
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authorization, was not to be ordered to active duty unless adequate and 
qualified Ready Reserves were not available. 

(3) The Retired Reserve could be ordered to active duty only in 
time of war or a national emergency declared by Congress, or when 
authorized by law. 

Although a legislative pattern for the development of the Reserve 
Forces had been provided, in large part, by the two basic laws which 
have just been described, it soon became apparent that there were _ 
serious weaknesses in the Reserve program. During 1953 and 1954, 
major studies and reports were made by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, the National Security Training Commission, and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

The Senate Committee on Armed Services issued two reports on the 
Status of Reserve and National Guard Forces of the armed services. 
Senator Saltonstall reported the following conclusions of the Interim 
Subcommittee on Preparedness to the full committee on January 29, 
1954: 

1. The paramount problem facing the defense effort is the acute 
shortage of personnel needed to meet manpower requirements in the 
Reserve Forces. 

2. The tremendous annual turnover of personne] hampers adequate 
and efficient training and keeps the readiness state of the units at a 
low level. 

3. There is an imbalance between the ranks which must be corrected. 

4. There is a definite shortage of young pilots and other skilled 
technicians. 

5. It is apparent that the Army Reserve program has not been 
realistically organized to conform to the potential manpower available 
to it. 

6. The responsibilities and opportunities of individual reservists 
ss be defined and fixed with some degree of permanency. 

Better acceptance and support by the ; general public, civic groups, 
aid industry should be secured for Reserve training. 

8. The subcommittee feels that notwithstanding personnel and 
training difficulties which the Reserve components face, the problem 
of creating a strong and available Reserve can never be effectively 
solved until a plan for creating a continuous rotating Reserve is 
formulated. This is not a new conclusion. The Committee on Armed 
Services reported favorably on legislation for the establishment of a 
program of universal military training which it was believed would 
augment the flow of new personnel into both the Regular Forces and 
the Reserve program as well. On three occasions the committee 

ointed out during its deliberations on that legislation the serious 
inequities which are basically inherent in our Reserve structure. This 
inequity was demonstrated during the Korean conflict when the serv- 
ices were required to recall reservists—veterans of World War II—for 
the second time, while there were available in the communities of the 
United States thousands of men who had never served in either the 
military forces or the Reserves. This lack of equity in the sharing of 
the military obligation essential to our national defense is a basic weak- 
ness in our Reserve structure and has far-reaching effects in practically 
all types of Reserve activities.* 

4° Status of Reserve and National Guard Forces of the Armed Services. Reports of the 


Interim Subcommittee on Preparedness of the Committee on Armed Services, U. S. Senate. 
January 1954. Committee print, 83d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 15-16 
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The same subcommittee reported again on December 28, 1954, with 
regard to the shortage of enlisted personnel in the various Reserve 
programs, and concluded that “any proposed legislation by the execu- 
tive branch should inquire into the following”: 

1. Means by which an active program can be made more attractive 
to the young men of the Nation and the American public can be 
stimulated to encourage participation in the Reserves. 

2. Whether some form of compulsory Reserve training program is 
not essential. 

3. Whether the mobilization manpower requirements, as set by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for the Reserve program, are realistic. 

4. A clear-cut delineation of how the Reserve Forces will be inte- 
grated into the Regular Establishment in the event of an emergency. 

5. What is the plan for providing armories, training sites, and for 
supplying equipment to conduct the Reserve training program, and 
the extent of joint utilization by the services? How much will it 
cost ¢ 

Meanwhile the executive branch of the Government was continuing 
its study of the problem of military manpower. Two reports that 
were published before proposals were made for the new Reserve 
program of 1955 are of special significance : 20th Century Minutemen, 
a report to the President on a Reserve Forces training program by the 
National Security Training Commission on December 1, 1953; and 
Manpower Resources for National Security, a report to the President 
by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on January 6, 
1954. 

The National Security Training Commission concluded in its report 
20th Century Minutemen that “our present Reserve system is un- 
satisfactory.” The Commission findings were that—— 

1. All should share equally the obligation to serve the Nation. 

2. Our present Reserve system is unfair * * * [a policy that] 
has been not only morally wrong, it has also been socially and 
financially costly. 

3. Our present Reserve is inadequate. About three-fourths of 
our reservists are veterans of Korea, World War II, or both, and 
the nonveteran reservists are relatively untrained. Only 30 per- 
cent of our reservists are participating in Reserve units. Units 
are seriously under strength. * * * 

4, At least 1 million men are available for a national security 
training program between now and 1960, * * * 

5. Inductions for training and service can and should operate 
concurrently. * * * 

6. Present rejection standards for military service are not 
realistic in light of the nature of 20th century warfare. 

7. Our defense posture must be well adapted to the long-term 
Soviet danger.” 

The Commission went on to recommend that a national security 
training program should start with trainees who would be given 6 
months’ haste training and thereafter be obligated to serve in a 


5° Status of Reserve and National Guard Forces of the Armed Services. Second Report 
of the Interim Subcommittee on Preparedness of the Committee on Armed Services, U. 8. 
Senate. December 1954. Committee print, p. 12. 

5120th Century Minutemen. A report to the President on the Reserve Forces training 
program. National Security Training Commission. December 1, 1953. Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. 123-130. 
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Reserve component for 714 years, and liable to recall ahead of veterans. 
“The trainees should become the basis of a realistic nonveteran 
Reserve.” 

On the same day that the President had requested the National 
Security Training Commission to submit recommendations on a 
military training program, August 1, 1953, he had also asked the 
Office Of Defense Mobilization for a report on “the availability of 
manpower simultaneously to operate a military training program, 
to supply military personnel for active service, and to meet the needs 
of the civilian economy” as well as to “review military manpower 
procurement policies and to recommend any (needed) changes.” 
This report, submitted on January 6, 1954, made the following recom- 
mendations with the idea that ultimately they would be presented to 
the Congress: 

1. That the National Sec urity Council, on the basis of recommen- 
dations by the Dep: rtment of Defense, determine the size and compo- 
sition of military Reserve Forces needed in the light of current and 
future national-security requirements. 

We do not now have Reserve Forces adequately organized and 
ireinad to meet the needs of a national emergency * * * 

2. That the Department of Defense prepare for the consideration 
of the National Security Council a program for the establishment of 
an “immediately callable Reserve” and of a “selectively callable 
Reserve,” each of appropriate size and composition. 

At present there is no clearly identified category of reservists of 
adequate size and in suitable state of readiness to meet the initail 
shock of a suddenly expanded need for military manpower * * * 

3. That the Department of Defense prepare for the consideration 
of the National Security Council a training program for the “immedi- 
ately callable Reserve” * * * 

The report strongly urged that those who have a Reserve obligation 
should receive training so that the Nation could be “assured of support 
by highly trained Reserves in a state of readiness to enter effec tively 
upon active duty. We do not now have Reserve training of this 
character. As a result, we do not have Reserve Forces adequate 
to the needs of an emergency.” © 

On January 12, 19! 54, President Eisenhower asked the two officials 
who had given him these reports—Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, 
Chairman of the National Security Training Commission, and Arthur 
S. Flemming, Director of Defense Mobilization—to combine their 
talents, and come up with a further study on establishing an adequate 
Reserve system. Throughout 1954 the study of the military man- 
power situation, with special emphasis on the problem of trained 
Reserves, continued to occupy the attention of the executive branch. 

The Department of Defense developed interservice recommenda- 
tions on the mobilization requirements of the Reserve Forces and sent 
them in May 1954, to the Office of Defense Mobilization. After these 
recommendations were presented to the National Security Council on 
June 17, 1954, the Council requested the Department of ‘Defense and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to look into certain revisions. 





52 Manpower Resources for National Security. A report to the President by the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. January 6, 1954. Washington, U. 8S, Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. iii—v. 

5 New York Times, January 13, 1954, p. 12L. 
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Working closely together, these two agencies sought advice from other 
parts of the executive branch, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
National Security Council Planning Board, the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, the three military departments, the National Security Training 
Commission, and the Director of Selective Service. Briefings were also 
held with various private organizations concerned with the problems 
of military manpower: the National Guard Association of the United 
States, the Reserve Officers Association, and the State Guard Associa- 
tion. The final presentation of the Reserve program to the National 
Security Council occurred on November 15, 1954. The result of these 
combined efforts was the National Reserve Plan. 

It was recognized that the success of the plan depended upon the 
integration of a number of factors: Administration, regulations, ap- 
propriations, and legislation. As the President pointed out in his 
message on military security : 

* * * recent surveys indicate that certain improvements can be accomplished 
within the services, without legislation, and steps have been taken to remedy 


existing deficiencies... I shall follow. this action personally with particular atten- 
tion to training of combat missions. 


The President stated, however, that— 


there is need for certain changes in present laws relating to the Reserves. There 
are five principal areas where affirmative legislation is needed to provide the 
basis for a strengthened Reserve plan.™ 

The deficiencies in the five areas which could be corrected by legis- 
lation were described by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Personnel, Mr. Carter L. Burgess, when he appeared to 
testify before the House Armed Services Subcommittee No. 1 on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955.°° The areas were briefly listed as follows: 

Improve the Reserve structure. 

2. Supply initially trained young men to the Reserve Forces with- 
— adverse effect on the Active Forces. 

3. Assure supply of trained personnel to the National Guard by 
assignment of obligated reservists. 

4. Secure. compliance with Reserve training participation require- 
ments. 

5. Permit organization in peacetime of State militia. 

The need for changes in Reserve legislation stemmed from the 
weaknesses which had become apparent in the above five areas. The 
the Reserve structure—contained a difference 
renee theory and practice. The theory under which the Ready 
Reserve was established was that it would be composed of 1,500,000 
persons who would be trained as individuals and as units which could 
be mobilized in a limited emergency declared by the Congress or pro- 
claimed by the President. ‘The theory was also that a system would 
be devised whereby trainees would flow into the Ready Reserve so 
that ultimately it would not be composed primarily of prior service- 
men. This part of the law was never implemented, however, so that 
in practice the Ready Reserve was made up of men who had already 
seen service and who were automatically placed in Reserve com- 








5% H. Doc. No. 68, 84th Cong, p's 

% National Reserve Plan earings before Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
Armed Services, House of Representatives, 84th Cong., Ist sess. February—March 1955. 
Washington, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 1407-1469. See also Reserve 
Forces Legislation: a Legislative History of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, House 
Armed Services Committee, Publication No. 82. 
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ponents to complete their total military obligation when they had 
finished their tour of duty in the Regular Forces. This meant that 
in an emergency the same men would be called twice. 

Another point was that the men who were placed in the Ready 
Reserve had to make individual application for transfer into the Stand- 
by Reserve, but many who were eligible did not apply, while those who 
could become eligible by participating in a training program had not 
done so. The numbers of men discharged from active service thus 
caused the Ready Reserve to exceed its statutory limitation. Mr. 
Burgess testified that we had 2,546,000 in the Ready Reserve (includ- 
ing 300,000 on active duty). Only 700,000 of the 2,200,000 Ready 
reservists not on active duty were participating in paid-training pro- 
grams, and this number was not considered adequate for an emer- 
gency. Thus the term “Ready” had come to mean that the individual 
reservist knew he was ready for recall—it did not mean that the Nation 
had a militarily Ready Reserve. 

The theory of the Standby Reserve was that it would be composed of 
individuals and units which could be mobilized for a war or general 
emergency authorized by Congress, but in practice it numbered only 
200,000 persons of whom 140,000 had inactive status. 

Because there was no provision for continuously screening men 
out of the Ready Reserve on the basis of criteria that would protect 
the men and the national defense as well, an emergency would give 
to the Military Establishment the task of determining, under severe 
pressure of time, which reservists were to be called for military duty 
and which were essential to civilian production. 

The second problem area for which the administration sought a 
legislative answer concerned the procurement of initially trained 
young men for the Reserve Forces. Ata time when young men were 
needed for training programs and combat effectiveness, many of the 
reservists were overage. Although there are two existing statutory 
authorizations to cover this situation, they could not be used without 
adversely affecting the Regular Forces. The Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act (sec. 4 (d) (8)) contains a provision whereby 
young volunteers for Reserve components may obtain an early release 
from active service. The Department of Defense has never used 
this authority, however, because such young men would have to be 
counted as part of the authorized strength of the Active Forces whose 
combat effectiveness would suffer from their early withdrawal. 
Another provision in the act (sec. 4 (k)) permits the training and 
service of those under 19 years of age to be reduced or eliminated; 
then, of course, they could complete their military obligation in the 
Reserve Forces. It is this group, however, that produces long-term 
enlistments in the Active Forces, and if these young men were not 
liable for induction by Selective Service, they might not enlist in 
the service of their choice. 

The third area which was considered to require new legislation 
concerned the National Guard. Without in any way changing the 
dual State-Federal status of the National Guard, the administration 
held that the State divisions could be made more effective if their 
young volunteers could be given basic training at the beginning of 
their service in the guard. Young men who are not yet 1814 years 
old may volunteer for the National Guard and be deferred from 
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induction by Selective Service as long as they participate satisfactorily 
in the guard program. Administration studies indicated that over 
70 percent of these young volunteers did not have basic training. 

Another problem concerned the high rate of turnover of personnel. 
If the National Guard fails.to achieve its authorized military strength 
by volunteer enlistments, the administration held that there should be 
some method of building up the divisions by assigning men to the 
guard, upon request or approval by the Governor of each State con- 
cerned. 

The fourth area concerned methods of inducing participation in 
Reserve training. Mr. Carter Burgess pointed out in his testimony 
that— 

Under present law, there are no effective means expressly provided to require 
participation in Reserve training programs by those having a statutory duty to 
do so. 

The fifth area involved the necessity for adequate civil-defense 
arrangements in each State. During peacetime the States may not 
maintain troops in addition to the National Guard, and if the Guard 
divisions were called for a Federal mission there would be no home 
guard or militia for internal security missions or civil defense. The 
administration concluded, therefore, that legislative authorization was 
required to establish a State militia system in addition to the National 
Guard. 

Three significant acts were passed by the 84th Congress during 
its 2d session in order to overcome those weaknesses in the Reserve 
Forces which would yield to a legislative answer. 

First, the authority to induct men through the Selective Service 

System, due to expire on June 30, 1955, was extended for 4 more 
years—until July 1, 1959. Cited as the “1955 Amendments to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act” (Public Law 118, 84th 
Cong.), this measure has as its purpose— 
To further amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act by extending 
the authority to induct certain individuals and by extending the authority to re- 
quire the special registration, classification, and induction of certain medi- 
cal, dental, and allied specialist categories, and for other purposes. 

Second, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th 
Cong.) amended the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 and the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 in order to 
strengthen the Reserve Forces." The main features of these amend- 
ments are set forth below. 

Size of the Ready Reserve.—The Ready Reserve is increased from 
1.5 million to 2.9 million men. 

Military obligation.—The total military obligation of active and 
reserve service is reduced from 8 to 6 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this law—August 9, 1955. Some provision is made for special 
8-year Reserve enlistments, however, as noted hereafter. Persens 
who entered the Armed Forces prior to the passage of this law do net 
have their 8-year military obligation reduced. 

Reserve training obligation—All persons who enter the Armed 
Forces after August 9, 1955 are required to participate in Reserve 


56 Thid., pp. 1412-1413. 

5? Reserve Forces Legislation: a legislative history of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
by Bilene Galloway. House Committee on Armed Services, publication No. 82. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, May 1956, pp. 7523-7579. 
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training following the completion of their active service. The Reserve 
training requirement consists of not less than 48 scheduled drills or 
training periods and not more than 17 days of active duty for training 
each year. An alternative method of disch arging the Reserve training 
obligation i is to participate in 30 days of active duty for training an- 
nually. Failure to participate satisfactorily in training programs 
carries the penalty of being ordered for 45 days of additional active 
duty for train-‘ng, or of being reported to the local selective service 
board for induc ‘tion if the person is not a prior-service man. 

Reserve training programs for prior-service men.—Two programs, 
effective for only 2 years, 1955-57, have been provided as an incentive 
to prior-service men to shorten their period of obligation in the Re- 
serve Forces. 

1, Men who have served a minimum of 12 months on active duty may 
volunteer for transfer to a Reserve unit with the understanding that, 
if accepted, they will then be released from active service and required 
to participate in Ready Reserve training. The length of time to be 
served is calculated by adding active duty to Reserve tr: ining for a 
total of 4 years. These men may then be ‘transferred to the Standby 
Reserve. This particular program is available to not more than 
150,000 men annually. 

. Men who complete their term of active duty may, upon their re- 
lease, enlist for 1 year in a Reserve unit if they agree to participate 
satisfactorily in Reserve training. Following the year of training, 
they may request transfer to the Standby Reserve. This program 1s 
limited to an annual quota of not more than 200,000 men. 

Direct enlistments into the Reserve Forces.—The law provides three 
special programs for direct enlistments into the Reserves. 

1. The first program is available to men who are qualified for active 
duty but have not yet been ordered to report for induction. They may 
enlist in a Reserve component for a total period of 6 years provided 
they agree to go on active duty for 2 years within this period of time, 
They are required to serve satisfactorily in the Ready Reserve aon wu 
period, which when added to their active duty, will total 5 year 
They will then be transferred to the Standby Reserve for the re- 
mainder of their period of military obligations. 

A 4-year program is provided for an annual quota of 250,000 
young men who may enlist in the Reserves for a period of 8 years. 
( The National Guard is not affected by this provision.) This program 
is limited to young men who are under 1814 years of age and who have 
not received a notice from Selective Service to report for induction. 
They must agree to perform an initial period of active duty of not 
less than 3 or more than 6 months, and thereafter continue their 
Reserve training ina satisfactory manner. High school students who 
enlist may be deferred from their active duty for training until they 
graduate, cease to pursue their course satisfactorily, or become 20 
years of age—whichever is first. Men in this program are to receive 
$78 monthly while training for active duty, as well as certain other 
benefits. (The pay was raised from $50 to $78 by Public Law 490, 84th 
Cong., approved April 23, 1956, which equalizes the pay received by 
members of the Reserves performing initial active duty for training 
so..that, all trainees. in, the 6 months’ training program receive 
a minimum of $78 monthly.) 
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The National Security Training Commission is to advise the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense with regard to the welfare of the 
men in this program, and make an annual report to the Congress. The 
Commission is required to submit to the Secretary of Defense, within 
60 days after the date of enactment of this new law, a program which 
includes recommendations on the personal safety, health, welfare, and 
morals of Ready reservists who are performing active duty for train- 
ing. The NSTC report must include regulations with regard to dis- 
pensing alcoholic beverages on training establishments; such regula- 
tions must be in conformity with State laws. 

This 8-year program is also open to persons with critical skills 
needed for defense industries, and those who are specially enlisted 
may be relieved of the obligation to perform the training duty. These 
critically skilled men are not subject to the 1814-year age limit or to 
the limitation that a notice for induction has not been received. 

3. A direct enlistment program is provided for all Reserve com- 
ponents on the same basis as that which has been in effect in the 
National Guard since 1948. Men who are not yet 1814 years old 
may enlist in Reserve units and be deferred from training and service 
until they are 28 years of age, always subject to the provision that they 
must participate satisfactorily in reserve training. 

National Guard.—An inducement for active duty for training has 
been provided for the National Guard. Any member of a National 
Guard unit who has completed 8 years of satisfactory service and who 
has also been on active duty for training for not less than 3 consecu- 
tive months is not to be liable for induction for training and service 
unless Congress declares a national emergency or a war. 

Ministers of religion—Any member of a Reserve component who be- 
comes a regular or duly ordained minister of religion is entitled to 
request a discharge from his reserve unit. Reservists who are pre- 
paring for the ministry in a recognized theological or divinity school 
are not to be required to serve on active duty or participate in training. 

Screening.—The new act provides for a system of continuous screen- 
ing of members of the Ready Reserve to ensure a constant state of 
readiness. Those who have participated in combat are to be screened 
out of the Ready Reserve into the Standby Reserve. Similarly, the 
members of the Reserve Forces who have critical civilian skills will 
not be kept in the Ready Reserve in excess of military requirements. 
Those whose mobilization would result in extreme personal or com- 
munity hardship may also be screened into the Standby Reserve. 

Standby Reserve—Members of the Standby Reserve may be ordered 
to active duty pend if the Director of Selective Service determines 
that they are available. Standby reservists who have not completed 
their period of service may be transferred back to the Ready Reserve 
if the reason for their being in the standby no longer exists. 

Reserve Officers Training C orps.—The Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
guarantees commissions to qualified ROTC graduates. If the services 
of an ROTC er aduate are not required on active duty at the time he 
receives his commission, he is to be ordered to active duty for training 
for 6 months, to train in the grade in which he was commissioned. 
Thereafter he is to be assigned to a Reserve unit until the eighth an- 
niversary of the receipt of his commission. As long as he performs his 
Reserve training in a satisfactory manner, he is to be deferred from 
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training and service; if he fails to perform satisfactorily, his com- 
mission may be revoked. 

The third act passed by the 84th Congress which is noteworthy be- 
cause of its relationship to the National Guard and the State militia 
is Public Law 364 (84th Cong., 1st sess.). This act, approved on 
August 11, 1955, did not contain all the provisions relating to the 
State militia which were in the original administration bill on the 
Reserve Forces, H. R. 2967, but it partially takes care of the Depart- 
ment of Defense recommendation that the States be authorized to 
establish a State militia during time of peace. The text of this law is 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 61 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended (39 Stat. 198), is amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(b) In addition to the Army National Guard and Air National Guard hereto- 
fore authorized by this Act, the States may, as provided by the laws of such 
State, organize and maintain State defense forces. State defense forces estab- 
lished under this section may not be called, ordered, or in any manner drafted, 
as such, into the Armed Forces of the United States. State defense forces may 
be used within their respective State borders as deemed necessary by the chief 
executive thereof. A member of a State defense force established under this sec- 
tion is not exempt from military service in the Armed Forces of the United States 
under any Federal law by reason of membership therein, and further, such mem- 
ber is not entitled to pay, allowances, subsistence, transportation, or medical 
care or treatment from Federal funds. No person may become a member of the 
Organized Militia established under this section if he is a member of the Re- 
serve Forces as defined in section 101 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 


Whether or not this act is significant will depend upon the extent to 
which it is implemented by the states. The essential question is 
whether the States will appropriate funds for both the National 
Guard and a “State defense force.” 


XIII. Natronat Guarp Tratnine: Recent Leatsuattve BackGRrounD 


When President Eisenhower signed the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
on August 9, 1955, he said that while the law fell short of the program 
he had recommended to the Congress in his special message of January 
13, 1955,°° “nevertheless the bill does contain provisions that will 
definitely strengthen the Reserve structure.” Commenting specifically 
on a subject of training for the National Guard, the President 
stated : 


I am, however, concerned by the failure of the bill to afford the same guar- 
anties of prior training for the National Guard as it has done for the Reserves. 
The bill is also deficient in failing to grant authority to induct into the Reserve 
if sufficient numbers to meet military requirements are not obtained voluntarily. 

* * * 2 - = * 


In my special message of January 13 and in recomendations of the Department 
of Defense, it was urged that provisions be included to insure a hard core of 
prior-service personnel to the National Guard, Not only did the Congress fail to 
include such provisions, but it also excluded the National Guard from the pro- 
visions for interim incentives to secure participation of prior service personnel 
in the various reserve training programs. 

I have serious doubt that in the absence of further statutory authority, the 
National Guard can fully attain its planned size, and the standards of military 
proficiency and readiness, that are essential in our mobilization planning. I am, 
therefore, instructing the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 


58 Message from the President of the United States relative to the military security of 
the United States. H. Doc. No. 68, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 5 p. 
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conduct a continuing review of National Guard programs and standards to de- 


termine whether they meet the imperative requirements of our first line 
defenses. * * *™ 


The recommendations concerning the National Guard which were 
included in the President’s Message were as follows: 


* * * under present legislation, there is no assurance that the National Guard 
which by law is in the first line of defense and dependent on voluntary enlist- 
ments, receives an adequate supply of young men with appropriate basic train- 
ing. Young men who enlist in the National Guard receive no concentrated initial 
training of the type provided by the active services. I recommend that legis- 
lation be enacted by which the men enlisting in the National Guard receive basic 
training in the active services. There must be further assurance that the 
National Guard contain a hard core of men who have been schooled in leader- 
ship and technical military skills through longer periods of active training and 
service. 

Primary emphasis on voluntary recruitment of personnel for the National 
Guard should continue. However, subject to constitutional limitations, the legis- 
lation should provide that in the event of failure to recruit the necessary num- 
bers and quality of volunteer personnel, and at the request or approval of the 
governor of a State, personnel completing training or service in the active forces 
may be assigned to the National Guard for their obligated period of reserve 
participation. 

4 * ° a * * * 

* * * existing law does not permit States to maintain troops in addition to the 
National Guard. In view of the fact that the potential enemy possesses weapons 
of mass destruction and means for their delivery, it is a matter of urgent impor- 
tance that there be no break between the time that National Guard units might be 
called into Federal service and the time that the States could raise additional 
forces to replace them. I therefore recommend that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion which would permit the States to raise and maintain in time of peace organ- 
ized militia forces which would take over the National Guard’s domestic missions 
and support civil defense activities upon its withdrawal.” 


The administration bill, H. R. 2967, upon which the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee No. 1 under the chairm: inship of Hon. Overton 
Brooks, began hearings on January 25, 1955, contained provisions 
which embodied the President’s recommendations on the National 
Guard. According to the original bill, which was destined to be re- 
written several times before the final version of H. R. 7000 was enacted 
into law, enlistments in the National Guard and the Air National 
Guard were to be voluntary “to the maximum extent practicable”; it 
was provided, however, that any lack in numbers or quality of volun- 
teer personnel could be made up by assigning to these units persons 
released from active training or active training and service, provided 
the Governor or other appropriate authority of a State or territory 
either requested or approved the assignme nts of persons who still had 
an obligated period of Reserve service. Persons thus assigned were 
to becom », concur rently, members of the National Guard of the United 
States or the Air National Guard of the United States. Until July 
1, 1959, the administration bill provided that anyone who was under 
19 years of age and had not been ordered to report for induction could 
enlist in the National Guard, the Air National Guard or in “the Re- 
serve of any Armed Force.” Quotas for such enlistment were to be 


fixed by the President with the sav ice of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If the quotas were not filled by voluntary 
enlistments, the bill provided that the Director of Selective Service 
could provide for the induc tion of young men under 19 years of age 


—_—— 
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directly into the Reserves of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard. All units and members ‘of the National Guard 
of the United States and the Air National Guard of the United States 
were to be in the Ready Reserve. 

Among the amendments which H. R. 2967 proposed to the National 
Defense Act, was a stipulation that in time of war or a national emer- 
gency declared by Congress or proclaimed by the President, the fed- 
erally recognized National Guard and Air National Guard could not 
be used by the chief executive of a State or Territory unless authorized 
by the President. 

The reasons why H. R. 2967 had to be recast in the Congress per- 

tain to many sections of the bill other than those concerned with the 

National Guard, but in general stemmed from the fact that while the 
National Reserve Plan had been discussed with numerous official and 
unofficial groups, the exact legal language of the bill was not available 
for analysis until about the time the House hearings began. Numer- 
ous changes were suggested by Government officials and private 
groups,” but the bill that was re ported by the House Armed Services 
committee to the House on April 28, 1955—H. R. 5297—did contain 
a number of provisions regarding the training and military strength 
of the National Guard. 

A 6-month training program was provided in H. R. 5297 whereby 
non-prior-service men could be inducted into the Reserves. Young 
men who had not reached 19 years of age, and who had not received an 
induction notice, could volunteer for a Reserve component and take 6 
months of active-duty training followed by 71% years of training in 
the Ready Reserve. . These trainees were to be deferred from the 
training and service provisions of the Universal Military Traming 
and Service Act as long as they served satisfactorily as members of the 
Army National Guard, Air National Guard, or a Reserve component. 
The bill assured the Army National Guard ait Air National Guard 
of sufficient personne! strength to meet their requirements. 

The bill provided that the Ariny National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard should continue to be voluntary “to the maximum extent 
practicable.” If the States did not succeed in recruiting a sufficient 
number of volunteers to meet their require ments, h ywever, persons 
who had completed their active training and service or active duty for 
training in the Armed Forces were to be braanherea o the Army 
National Guard or the Air National Guard upon the request or ap- 
proval of the governor (or other appropriate authority) of a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia. Persons who were trans- 
ferred under this authority were to serve the re mi ainder of their period 
of obligation in the guard and concurrently become members of the 
Army National Guard of the United States or the Air National Guard 
of the United States. This provision, of course, was devised as a 
method whereby the military strength of the National Guard could 
be guaranteed by the Federal Government. It also insured a flow 
of trained personnel into the National Guard divisions because ‘ghobe 
transferred would already have completed their initial training. 

H. R. 5297 amended the National Defense Act so that the States, 
in peacetime, could organize and maintain defense forces in addition 





®. Reserve Forces Legislation, House Armed Services Committee publication No. 82, 
op. cit.. pp. 7539-7545. 
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to the National Guard. These forces were to take care of civil defense 
problems if and when the Army National Guard or the Air National 
Guard divisions were ordered to active duty with the Regular Federal 
Forces. It was intended that these State militia forces would be used 
only within the borders of their respective States and that they could 
not be called into the United States Armed Forces. 

The President was authorized to issue arms, ammunition, clothing, 
and any military equipment that the State defense forces might need. 
The National Guard Bureau was to administer this provision of the 
law and be the channel of communication between the States and the 
Department of the Army, pursuant to policies prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

One of the floor amendments, which was adopted by the House when 
sitting as the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 
concerned the National Guard. ‘The amendment, offered by Mr. Powell 
of New York, added the same provision to two parts of the bill. The 
first was the proy ision that enabled the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force (or Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard) to transfer 
persons to the Army National Guard or Air National Guard when the 
several States were unable to attain their military strength by recruit- 
ing voluntary personnel. Such transfers had to be “upon request: or 
approval of the governor or other appropriate authority of a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia * * *” and the amendment pro- 
vided “that said State, Territorial, or District National Guard or Air 
National Guard does not exclude or segregate against any person on 
the basis of race, creed, color, or national origin.” This same word- 
ing was also added to that part of the bill which provided for the 
enlistment of persons into the Army National Guard or the Air Na- 
tional Guard of each State, as well as into the Reserve of any Armed 
Force. 

During the debate of May 17, 18, and 19, 1955, no resolution was 
reached and the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union voted to rise without reporting the bill to the House. It did 
not seem possible for the bill, H. R. 5297, to pass the House in its 
amended form. 

During the legislative lull which followed, President Eisenhower 
issued the following statement on June 17, 1955, urging congressional 
action to strengthen the reserves: 

There are before the Congress bills for establishing Reserves for our armed 
services. We must remember that in the kind of disaster of which I am now 
speaking, 1 trained Reserve battalion in the proper place would be worth 5 divis- 
ions located a thousand miles away. Trained men will be needed on the spot at 
the time the disaster occurs to respond to the calls of the mayors, to respond to the 
call of the governors, and to the Federal Government. 

This matter is so important, we cannot possibly allow any extraneous matter 
of any kind to impede progress of the bills through the Congress. This is no 
place to attach social, political, or any kind of legislation. This is a matter that 
is completely nonpartisan. It must be done for the security and safety of the 
United States and its 165 million people.” 

Subsequent action by the House Armed Services Committee resulted 
in the introduction of a new bill, H. R. 7000, which omitted the provi- 
sions originally set forth for wer National Guard. There is, however, 
one provision concerning the National Guard in the legislation as 
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finally passed. An inducement for active duty for training was pro- 
vided so that any member of a National Guard unit who completes 8 
years of satisfactory service and who has also had active duty for 
training for not less than 3 consecutive months, is not liable for 
induction for training and service unless Congress declares a national 


emergency or a war. . 
On January 14, 1957, the Army announced its “New Measures to 


Improve Combat Readiness of Reserve Components :” © 


In compliance with directives from the Department of Defense, Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker today announced new measures to improve the 
combat readiness of the Army Reserve components. Most significant of these 
measures is a requirement that all non-prior-service enlistees in the Army Reserve 
components must receive a minimum of 6 months active duty for training. 

The new policy becomes effective April 1, 1957. It will not affect any enlistee 
in the Army Reserve components who is enrolled before April 1, 1957. 

Secretary Brucker stated that the Army has made much progress in improve- 
ment of the Reserve Force under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and that these 
measures are part of a continuing program to further improve their effectiveness. 

The 6 months training provision was recommended to the Secretary of the 
Army by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, after careful study by 
the Army Staff. All pertinent facts were laid before the Chief of Staff, who, 
after careful consideration, and after hearing the nonconcurring view of the 
National Guard Bureau, determined that a period of 6 months’ training was 
required to qualify an untrained individual to become a qualified member of an 
Army Reserve component unit which must be ready for service upon declaration 
of an emergency. 

General Taylor’s recommendation to the Secretary was based solely on military 
considerations. Several alternate training plans were considered and ruled out 
before this measure was adopted, including the National Guard Bureau’s recom- 
mendation for a 3 months’ training period. 

A significant change in the Ready Reserve program is a realinement of the 
enlistment incentives. At present, for the Army National Guard, a man between 
the ages of 17 and 18% can enlist and then is obligated to continue his training 
until age 28.“ Under the new program, an Army National Guard enlistee takes 
6 months active-duty training, and is required to serve only an additional 414 
years in the Army National Guard, in order to be eligible to be transferred to the 
Standby Reserve for an additional 3 years. This latter period requires no 
training attendance. 

At present, all volunteers for the Army Reserve must take 6 months active- 
duty training, and then serve 74% years in a Reserve unit. Under the new pro- 
gram, he will have the same obligations as the Army National Guard enlistee: 
6 months active duty training, then an additional 41%4 years with an Army Reserve 
unit, followed by a 3-year obligation in the Standby Reserve. 

Another measure announced today by Secretary of the Army Brucker concerns 
the enlistee who completes his normal 2-year training with the Army voluntarily 
or under the Selective Service Act. If the man has a remaining Reserve obliga 
tion, he can volunteer for a unit of the Army National Guard, Normally, at 
the completion of his active service, the Army would have assigned him to an 
Army Rreserve unit, since the men for the Army National Guard units must be 
volunteers. Under the new instructions, the Army will not assign the man to an 
Army Reserve unit for a period of 60 days, during which time the Army National 
Guard is free to recruit and enlist him for the remainder of his Ready Reserve 
obligation. At the end of 60 days, if the man has not been enlisted by the Army 
National Guard, the Army assigns him to an Army Reserve unit. 


On February 4, 1957, the House Armed Services Subcommittee No. 
1, under the chairmanship of Hon. Overton Brooks, began hearings on 
the military Reserve program in accordance with its function of keep- 
ing in constant touch with the implementation of the Reserve Forces 


8% Department of Defense, Office of Public Information, News Release, January 14, 1957, 
No. 27-57. 

* He may also volunteer for 6 months’ initial active duty for training and thereby re 
duce his Ready Reserve obligation from age 28 to a total of 8 years. 
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Act of 1955. The issues involved in basic training for guardsmen and 
guarantees for the military strength of the National Guard were 
among the main items scheduled for review and evalution. 

As a result of these hearings and conferences with officials of the 
Department of the Army and the National Guard Association of the 
United States, Mr. Brooks was successful in reconciling divergent 
views and in obtaining adoption of a memorandum of understanding 
on basic training for members of the Army National Guard, as well 
as guaranties to maintain the strength of the National Guard at the 
level set by Congress. The present military strength of the National 
Guard is approximately 400,000. 

On February 26, 1957, Mr. Brooks reported the terms of the memo- 
randum to the House of Representatives, repeating for the benefit of 
all the Members, the giants he had made that morning before his 
subcommittee : 


Members of the subcommittee, I have called the subcommittee together so that 
I could submit a memorandum of understanding concerning the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve 6-month training program. 

Everyone knows the problems we have had in this regard. The Department 
of the Army issued a directive on January 19 which requires all National Guard 
recruits to perform 6 months of active-duty training after April 1, 1957. The 
guard opposed the provisions of this directive. The subcommittee held 2 full 
weeks of hearings on this problem. The subcommittee then authorized the 
chairman to proceed to negotiate this matter with the Army and the National 
Guard, in order to see if some area of agreement could not be reached. 

I have discussed this problem with virtually every member of the subcommittee 
and many members of the full committee. I contacted representatives of the 
\riny and of the National Guard Association and discussed the matter at length 
with both groups. 

As a result I can now announce to the subcommittee that a full agreement has 
been reached with the National Guard Association and the Army. 

Practically all of our members agree that 6 months of active duty training 
should be required of new recruits in the National Guard. The big problem 
has been to decide when this program should go into effect and how we could 
assure the guard that the overall strength of the National Guard would not be 
materially decreased after the new program was put into effect. 

The members of the subcommittee will find before them a memorandum of 
understanding. I will have the agreement read in a moment, but I can tell 
you that this memorandum of understanding settles the 2 questions which have 
plagued us for the past 3 weeks. It provides that the 11 weeks training program 
advocated by the guard will go into effect in conjunction with the 6 months’ 
training, but the 11 weeks’ training program will be discontinued on January 
1,1958. Furthermore, all persons enlisting in the 11 weeks’ program must have 
completed their training by that date. After January 1, 1958, all new recruits 
in the guard under 26 years of age will be required to perform 6 months of 
active duty training. 

The agreement assures the guard that its strength will not decrease below 
approximately 400,000, or such strength as may be set by appropriations of 
Congress. There are several ways that this can be accomplished and these are 
included in the agreement. 

In all such matters where there is an honest difference of opinion there must 
be give and take on the part of all parties, if an agreement is to be reached. 
Both the Army and the National Guard, in my judgment, have been extremely 
fair in their approach to this problem and are entitled to high credit for 
their actions and good faith in attempting to work out an agreement. 

If this report is adopted by the subcommittee it should bring to a close an 
old controversy which has existed between the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. As a matter of fact, if this memorandum of understanding is agreed to 
by the subcommittee it can well be considered a basis upon which a new era of 
good will and understanding between the National Guard and the United States 
Army will begin, and in the future may be considered as a cornerstone of support 
for the strongest and most active establishment the Army has been able to 
maintain in this country in peacetime. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING REGARDING THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD AND 
ARMY RESERVE’S 6 MONTHS’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


1. Until January 1, 1958, persons between the ages of 17 and 18145 may enlist 
in the National Guard for 11 weeks of active duty training and the remainder 
of the unexpended portion of the obligation is to be spent in the National Guard 
(Ready Reserve), where active participation will be required, provided, persons 
entering the 11 weeks’ training program must have enlisted in such program 
on a date sufficiently prior to January 1, 1958, to insure completion of 11 weeks 
of training by January 1, 1958. 

2. Persons within the age group 17 to 184% who voluntarily perform 6 consecu- 
tive months’ active-duty training will only be required to serve 3 years in addition 
to the 6 months’ active duty for training in the National Guard (Ready Reserve) 
where active participation will be required. At the end of that period they may 
be transferred to the Standby Reserve for the remaining 4%4 years of their total 
8-year obligation. It is understood, however, that these young men may remain 
in the National Guard, if acceptable, and if they volunteer to do so. 

3. Beginning January 1, 1958, all persons enlisting in the National Guard 
between the ages of 17 and 1814 will be required to perform 6 months of active 
duty for training, and the 11 weeks’ active-duty training course will be discon 
tinued. The Ready and Standby Reserve obligations will be the same as set 
forth in the foregoing paragraph, 6 months’ active duty for training, 3 years 
Ready Reserve, and 4% years Standby Reserve. 

4. Persons between the ages 18% through 25 enlisting in the National Guard 
will be required to perform 6 months of active duty training to be followed by 
514 years’ service in the National Guard (Ready Reserve) where active partici 
pation will be required. 

5. Persons in a deferred status, age 26 and over, who possess qualifications in 
a technical or scarce military occupational specialty, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army, and members of the Alaska Scouts will 
not be required to undergo active duty for training upon enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard, but may volunteer to do so. 

6. It is agreed that the size of the Army National Guard shall be maintained 
at an authorized strength of approximately 400,000 for the remainder of fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1958, and thereafter at such greater or lesser strength 
as may be determined in annual appropriations of the Congress, and it is agreed 
to use every means to maintain the guard at approximately the determined figure. 
The Army agrees to provide sufficient spaces in the 6 months’ training program 
to allow the National Guard to reach this figure taking, into consideration the 
input into the guard from other programs. 

7. Persons enlisting while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of high 
school instruction may have their active duty for training deferred for a period 
of not more than 1 year in order not to interrupt their high school course of in 
struction; provided, that persons enlisting for 11 weeks of active duty for 
training may be deferred from entrance on such active duty for training until 
their graduation; provided, they will complete their active duty for training 
prior to January 1, 1958. 

8. It is agreed that everything possible will be done to maintain the Army Na- 
tional Guard at its appropriated strength, supra, including the following actions: 

(a) Recruitment of persons between 17 and 18% years of age for either 11 
weeks’ or 6 months’ active duty for training as set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2, 
supra. 

(b) Recruitment of persons age 18 through 25 for the 6 months of active duty 
for training as set forth in paragraph 4, supra. 

(c) Recruitment of persons age 26 through 35 as set forth in paragraph 5, 
supra. 

(d) Nonassignment of prior service personnel to the United States Army Re- 
serve for a period of 60 days subsequent to their release from active duty during 
which time the Army National Guard shall have exclusive opportunity for re 
cruitment of such personnel. 

(e) Recruitment for the Army National Guard will be accomplished by the 
Regular Army Recruiting Service on the same basis as recruitment for the active 
establishment and the Army Reserve. 

(f) As a last resort, the prerelease of personnel on active duty. (Daily Con- 
gressional Record, February 26, 1957, pp. 2319-2320. ) 
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This memorandum of understanding whereby enlistees in the Na- 
tional Guard are to receive 6 months of active duty for training to be 
followed by active participation in the Ready Reserve, is a milestone 
in the history of military manpower. It carries out the advice of 
George Washington that militiamen “ought to be regularly mustered 
and trained, * * * to be employed whenever it may become necessar Vv 
in the service of theie country”; of Thomas Jefferson, who asked for 
modification of our militia system “so we may draw from it when 
necessary an eflicient corps fit for real and active service * * *”; and 
it implements the Constitution which calls for a well- regulated, or- 
ganized, and disciplined militia. 


XIV. Some ConcLUuDING OBSERVATIONS 


Embodied in the Constitution is the premise that the Nation may 
have to fight wars, suppress insurrections, or repel invasions; and 
toward these ends there are provisions for raising and supporting 
armies, maintaining a navy, and calling forth the militia. Our his- 
torical experience has borne out the foresight of the founding fathers 
who delineated the various situations that might arise to threaten the 
Nation’s security. In the past we have had to meet all the contingen- 
cies mentioned in the Constitution as part of the problem of pro- 
viding for the national defense. And, in the future, it seems prob- 
able that we shall have to be prepared to meet these same situations in 
modern terms: wars may have to be fought anywhere in the world, 
dissident elements may conspire to promote an insurrection, and we 
are vulnerable to invasion by nuclear attack. 

Throughout the greater period of our history there has been a 
tendency not to prepare for a possible future war, with the result 
that the outbreak of hostilities found the country facing a crisis for 
which it had to improvise methods of organizing its military re- 
sources—men and materiél—to meet the necessities of war. There 
were various reasons for the reluctance of a democratic government 
to formulate policies and to implement their operation in this area. 
Unless war was actually upon us, we were faced with a theoretical 
situation which did not seem likely to materialize into a reality. 
War was not regarded as the normal mode of life; the people wished 
to be free to pursue happiness during a period of peace which seemed 
guaranteed by 2 oceans and 2 nonaggressive neighbors; large stand- 
ing armies were regarded as a menace to liberty as well as an eco 
nomic burden; the people did not wish to give the Federal Govern- 
ment too much power; and preparation for defense was considered 
tantamount to war. 

Fear of war was never so great that the people felt impelled to 
invest their energies and resources in a military establishment ade- 
quate to meet any threat to the Nation. Indeed, for the : apparen tly 
theoretical possibility of war, there was a theoretical answer: To ex- 
pand a small peacetime army by volunteers and by ec: alling up the 
militia. Success in the wars that did arise led to the conviction that 
the United States was invincible. That we did not have to pay the 
penalty of defeat at the wars’ end meant that there was little analysis 
of the cost in terms of men, resources, and time. 
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The pattern followed for all wars (up until the end of the Korean 
war) was to expand a small armed force to peak numbers in order to 
insure victory; as soon as the conflict was over, rapid demobilization 
cut down the military strength. This was a pattern discernible after 
the eventful years of successive wars; it was not a policy formulated 
with forethought and planning. Success in carrying out this pattern 
depended upon an allowance of time to change gears from a peacetime 
to a wartime economy, to rearm, and to train men for combat dut y; 
success also depended, ‘to an immeasureabl» extent, upon the enemy’s 
weaknesses. As we have seen, in the Civil War it was 2 years before 
trained armies were facing each other in the field; in World War I, 
and again in World War II, there was a 2 year’s period of prepara- 
tion after the fighting started. 

It was not to be expected that a democracy, intent upon the peace- 
time development of its human and natural resources, would de- 
liberately set about to develop 100 percent efficiency for war; but 
neither was it to be expected that, in avoiding the extreme of c omplete 
preparedness, this democracy, which has demonstrated its determina- 
tion to fight for the preservation of its liberties, would swing in- 
definitely on a pendulum between unpreparedness and ability for de- 
fense. It might be expected, rather, that the Nation would at some 
time strike a balance between the two extremes and adopt a posture 
of “on guard” against any of the situations envisaged by the Con- 
stitution as requiring provision for national defense. 

It was not until after the Korean war, however, that a posture of 
steady peacetime military preparedness was adopted. The kind of 
demobilization that occurred after World War If was avoided, and 
the objective of maintaining a plateau of military strength for the 
long pull was accepted. The active-duty military stre ngth of 1,460,- 
261 on June 30, 1950, was built up to a peak of 3,635,912 by June 30, 
1952. Following the cease-fire in Korea on July 27, 1953, there was 
naturally some reduction in the Armed Forces, but it was slight as 
compared with any previous war. The actual end strength on June 
30, 1955, was 2,934,600, and the estimate for 1957 was not appreciably 
below this figure.” 

A number of lessons have been learned from the experience of 
raising armies for past wars. Some early errors of policy have been 
rectified in the light of the penalties they exac — Short-term enlist- 
ments have been abandoned in favor of service for the duration of the 
war plus 6 months. The idea that a war can be fought only with 
volunteers has given way to selective service with its democratic 
machinery and distribution of the military burden. Bounties and 
exemptions are no longer a source of corrupt practices. Improve- 
ments have been made in logistics and medical care. Overorganized 
local units, untrained officers, and the election of officers by 
the men they recruited, lack of discipline, and of uniformity in 
weapons, equipment, and pay—all these problems have been dealt with 
effectively. The concept of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Air National Guard of the United States has given the Federal 
Government the means of augmenting Regular forces by Reserves 





% Department of De fense appropriation bill, 1957. House of Representatives, Rept. No. 
2104, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 8 Statistical data, Total military personnel, 1916-54, 
Progress Reports ‘and Statistics, Office of Secre tary of Defense, October 4, 1954. 
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without having to depend upon each separate State militia organiza- 
tion tocarryonawar. The function of planning has been given to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. And the liability of all male citizens for mili- 
tary duty, an obligation deriving from earliest Anglo-Saxon and 
Colonial days, has been recognized and accepted. 

In general, these improvements pertain to the organization, admin- 
istration, and training of men after they have been called for military 
service. The problem of trained reserves from which armies may be 
quickly mobilized for modern warfare is still in the process of study 
and evolution. 

Historically, we have rejected the idea of maintaining a large stand- 
ing army with its professional soldiers dominating the issues of war 
and peace, with its economic burden to the people, and the undemo- 
cratic tendencies implicit in such a military organization. Instead, 
we have held to the idea of a small standing army which, in time of 
need, can be reinforced by citizen-soldiers who are able to make a 
contribution to all levels of military affairs. The small army 
augmented by citizen reserves is a tradition of American military and 
political affairs, but this “well-regulated militia” recommended by 
George Washington must mean, in its modern context a “well-trained” 
citizen reserve capable of functioning immediately and effectively in 
the event of nuclear warfare. 

The answer to the question of what is a “small” standing army in 
terms of the present international situation and of the capacity of our 
economic system to maintain it, is approximately 2.9 million for active- 
duty forces and 2.9 million for Reserve strength. Actual size is, of 
course, relative to the threat of war, the firepower of modern weapons, 
the number of men in the military manpower pool, and the state of 
the economy. Military strength statistics may ps somewhat from 
time to time; but the concept of a minimum hard core of regular forces 
which can be augmented in times of stress by trained reserves is still 

valid as a working military manpower policy. The test of a Reserve 

system is the speed with which men and machines can be mobilized for 
effective combat if war comes. Selective Service is not the entire 
answer to this question because it takes time to raise and train men, 
and the nub of the issue is whether or not the Reserve Forces will be 
composed of trained men. 

Our present answer to the question of who is to constitute the Re- 
serves, and how they are to be trained and organized, lies largely in the 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951, 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, and the amendments to both 
these laws made by the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. The concept of 
training for the Reserves alone has been extended, and the choices of 
military service for those who have an obligation have been increased. 
The law is explicit with regard to the fact that a man discharged from 
active duty is required to participate in Reserve training, and imple- 
ments this obligation with a penalty which is deemed to be admin- 
istratively practicable. By providing a combination of incentives and 
compliance features, it is hoped that the operation of the law will re- 
sult in strengthening the Reserve Forces. 

The legislative task of dealing with the complicated problems of 
military manpower is always difficult. There are several reasons why 
difficulties may be expected when legislation is being formulated on 
this subject. 
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There are many variables in the operating situation at any one 
time, and these are in the nature of social and economic changes which 
cannot be precisely controlled and to which adjustments must there- 
fore be made. The international situation may become more tense 
or it may clear up to the point where some steps may be taken to 
reduce armaments. The employment level in the United States may 
go up or down with consequent effects upon enlistment rates in the 
active forces. Success in promoting career benefits in the Armed 
Forces may cause an increase in the reenlistment rate, thus affecting 
the forecasts of the numbers of trained men available in the military 
services; on the other hand, a decrease in the reenlistment rate can 
result in larger monthly induction notices by the Selective Service 
System. The relationship between the numbers of men needed for 
defense production and those who are needed for combat training 
must always be kept in balance. Deferment and exemption policies 
may change with the size of the manpower pool, and the pool itself 
is subject to increasing or decreasing with the rise or fall in the birth- 
rate. The existence of all these variables helps to explain why, in the 
field of military manpower, it cannot be expected that one answer 
can be given one problem for an indefinite period of time. Sudden 
or unusual changes in any of these factors, or in a combination of 
them, produce both administrative and legislative repercussions. 

The changing nature of warfare affects calculations with regard 
to the numbers of men necessary for the active and reserve forces. 
Assumptions based upon fighting a war with nuclear or conventional 
weapons, fighting overseas or on our homeland following a sudden 
attack, and the length of time such a war might last—all such assump- 
tions underlie decisions on the necessary size of the active forces 
and the desired size of the Ready Reserve. New weapons, planes, 
ships, and missiles may call for more or fewer numbers of men, and 
may change the ratio between the active and reserve forces. The 
main purpose of having a Ready Reserve is to have additional strength 
to defend the Nation in time of war, and the legislative authorization 
for strength, equipment, and facilities must constantly be correlated 
with the kinds of military action that may be called for. Such opera- 
tions must be calculated on the basis of the probable nature of a nu 
clear war—the kind of war that has never been fought but for which 
men must be trained and equipped. 

The different Reserve requirements of the military services result 
not in one but in several Reserve “problems.” The differences 
themselves stem from the need to be prepared for sudden, nuclear 
warfare and the timing with which the forces-in-being and the Re- 
serves of each service are to be used. Interservice differences as to 
Reserve requirements do not arise because of psychological conflicts, 
but are inherent in the fact that each service has a stated function and 
a definite concept of the requirements essential to the performance of 
its role and mission. This situation presents a complication for the 
lawmakers. 

If strengthening the Reserve forces is defined as one problem, then 
the proposed law must be permissive enough to permit variations 
among the service Reserve programs, specific details being worked 


out in  reguls ations made by the three service Secretaries. The problem 
involved in such a situation is the difficulty of achieving uniformity in 
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the impact upon the individual if the regulatons are very different 
as between the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

If, on the other hand, the strengthening of ‘the Reserves is defined 
as several problems, the legislative task is to devise a series of laws 
which will dovetail into one integrated pattern. If any one of the 
proposals fails of passage, there may be a missing link in the total 
chain of projected legislative development. In the military man- 
power field, this difficulty is usually inherent because there are so 
many related factors which must necessarily be incorporated in sepa- 

rate laws—career compensation, fringe benefits, and military construc- 
tion, to mention only a few. 

Another inherent difficulty is the problem of achieving equity in the 
application of a law to an individual or a group, for the conditions 
under which rules and regulations operate may change so that what 
appears to be equitable in one situation may not turn out to be so in 
another. If the size of the manpower pool is much greater than the 
numbers of men ac tually needed in the Armed Forces in time of peace, 
then some men will be ‘called while others who are equally qualified 
may not receive notices to report for induction. If, on the other hand, 
al proposal i is made that all men in a specified age group are to receive 
equal minimum training, objections are raised by those who oppose 
universal military training as well as by the services which want 
fewer men trained in highly specialized skills. 

Sometimes equity is thought of as “equal exposure to hazardous 
duty,” but the hazards do not exist everywhere simultaneously, and 
in a nuclear war it would be quite possible for the inhabitants of a 
city to be bombed while some military personnel were “safe” in a 
nuclear submarine or on a base that was not attacked by the enemy. 
In a situation characterized by changing and conflicting values, the 
Constitution provides guidance, directing the Congress “to provide 
for the common defense”’—the main objective of all military man- 
power legislation. 

As in other areas with which legislation is concerned, military man- 
power laws must be supported by what Mr. Justice Holmes called a 
preponderant public opinion. Such opinion has been in the process 
of being formulated and of making an adjustment to the continuing 
threat posed by aggressive communism, and is now much more firm 
in supporting an adequi ite and stabilized Military Establishment than 
it has been throughout the greater part of the Nation’s history when 
the threat of war was intermittent. Even so, a very careful balance 
must be struck between compulsory and voluntary provisions by which 
the citizen may discharge his military obligation. 

The legislative process in this field, as much if not more than in 
any other, must weigh the testimony of organized groups representing 
educational, religious, occupational, and ‘military opinions. Special 
legislation is often requested and the need for adjusting to such 
problems as school terms, conscientious objectors, skilled workers for 
industry, and military preparedness, is carefully met during com- 
mittee hearings on proposed bills. 

Whatever the difficulties inherent in the problem of formulating 
legislation on military manpower, the fact remains that legislation 
alone is not the answer to all the problems, Success depends also upon 
a combination of leadership and morale, good programs and adequate 
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appropriations, wise departmental regulations and administration, 
facilities and equipment, and public understanding. 

Through the oversight of its Committees on Armed Services, Con- 
gress is keeping constantly in touch with the implementation of the 
laws designed to strengthen our Reserve Forces, and is thus exercising 
its responsibility under the Constitution “To make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and naval forces” (art. I, sec. 8 


(14)). 
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